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MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 
Value of Sympathy. 


Toungoo, Jan. 7, 1862.—My spirit had 
been weighed down bya heavy load of 
care, sorrow, and fearful foreboding ; but 
your letters have done me more good 
than I can express. They were so full 
of brotherly kindness and sweet assurance 
—assurance of sympathy, assurance of 
support, both by prayer and means, and 
assurance that the interest of the churches 
in our work in these trying times is not 
abated, that my sorrow was turned into 
joy, and my fearful forebodings into pleas- 
urable expectation. I had just been read- 
ing the article in the Macedonian in 
which several reasons are urged upon the 
treasurers of associations and churches, 
why they should remit funds promptly ; 
such as, the great need of money to send 
to the missionaries, the fact that interest 
must be paid at the banks to keep up for- 
eign remittances, and finally, that ‘‘every 
dollar swells the aggregate feported 
monthly in the Magazine, and helps by 
so much to keep up the standard of con- 
tributions.’’ 

The Funds and the Missionaries. 

I was sorry one reason more had not 
been added, viz.: the influence of these 
monthly reports on the missionaries. The 
first thing, with us, on the arrival of the 
mail, is to examine the Magazine to see 
ll 


whether our ammunition is likely to fail, 
| and the influence of these examinations 
on our ‘‘rank and file’’ is very great. 
| It cannot be a matter of small concern 
to us who are fighting the great battle, 
| whether our supporters, while engaged 
in the small skirmishes that for a day 
disturb the peace of the western world, 
will withdraw from us and allow us to 
be defeated. If our personal interests 
alone were at stake, we would say, 
‘‘Let go of us, and concentrate all your 
forces on the foes of our country.’’ But 
the cause of our Redeemer, and the wel- 
fare of millions of immortals, lead us to 
plead that you will remember us still ; 
that there may be no decrease of interest 
in our work,—no diminution of funds, 
no withholding of men, no cessation of 
prayer. 

We are not unmindful of the heavy: 
burdens which this war imposes ; and we- 
most heartily sympathize with our breth-. 
ren in these ‘‘fiery trials,’’ and pray 
earnestly that God may ‘‘cut them short 
in righteousness.”’ ‘The eyes of the 
Lord are over the righteous, and his ears. 
are open unto their prayers ; but the face- 
of the Lord is against them that do evil.’” 
‘*And who is he that will harm you, if ye: 
be followers of that which is good?’ 

Let all the people ‘‘sanctify the Lord: 
God in their hearts,’ and ‘‘endure as. 
seeing Him who is invisible.”’ 


| 


Your letter informs us that, thus far, 
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the benevolence of the churches stands 
the test of this burning furnace, and that 
‘‘up to this date receipts are as good as 
last year at this time.’’ They have done 
nobly, and we thank God for this proof 
of their steadfast faith. It is one of the 
strongest evidences of genuine love to 
Christ, and it is full of promise for the 
future. ‘The deepest dark reveals the 
starriest hope.’’ 

Let the churches hold on at this rate, 
trusting in Him who fed five thousand 
with five barley loaves, and soon the 
struggle will be over. Our country will 
be safe. The work of missions, unim- 
peded, will move on, and we shall all be 
able to sing with the angels, **Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, good 
will towards men.”’ 


Health of Mr, Bixby. 


You say what I wrote about my health 
at first shocked you ; but soon you recov- 
ered with the thought that the work and 
‘*the workmen are both in the hands of 
God, and He will take the very best care 
of both.’’ How sweet is such confidence ! 
It is never exercised in vain. The rea- 
sonablencss of it in this instance is es- 
pecially apparent to me now; for within 
the past fifteen years, I have not enjoyed 
such perfect health as during the last 
four months. We must read the provi- 
dences of God backwards, if we would 
understand their full import ; and the be- 
liever will always find that those things 
which seemed to be against him, were for 
him. It is impossible for anything to go 
wrong to him who loves God; therefore 
it is reasonable for the apostle to com- 
amand us to ‘‘rejoice in the Lord always.”’ 


Sickness among the Shans. 


Since my last letter, a fearful calamity 
‘has befallen the poor Shans. The rava- 
ges of death among them have been aw- 
ful. In some cases, in families of eight 
and ten, six and seven have died. Not 
less than five hundred, some say seven, 
have fallen a prey to small pox and fe- 
vers. 

So great was the mortality in the new 
settlement from fevers, and the excite- 
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ment produced by it, that the Deputy 
Commissioner found it necessary to re- 
move them; and they are now settling 
down in the more immediate vicinity of 
Toungoo. As it is difficult to get suita- 
ble ground for so many, they will form 
two or three settlements. 

This removal subjects them to great 
temporal loss and embarrassment ; but as 
it brings them nearer to Toungoo, which 
must be the base of our missionary opera- 
tions, I trust it will not injure the Shan 
Mission. 


Efforts for the Shans—The Burmans 
Believing. 


We are now quite surrounded by Shan 
villages, and a few minutes’ ride will take 
me to each and allof them. The Bur- 
mese town and bazaar are literally 
thronged with Shans. I have selected a 
site for a central chapel near the bazaar, 
free from noise, but easy of access from 
all quarters. When I command 
means, | hope to build a small zayat or 
chapel in each Shan village. 

The people generally are friendly, 
though rather timid, and doubtful as to 
my motives. 


can 


In all their experience they 
have known nothing of unselfish toil and 
suffering, and they seem slow to believe 
that I am secking only their good. But 
a change is gradually coming over them. 
Many of them have heard and are con- 
sidering the truths of the gospel, but 
none have, as yet, believed. 

The Burmese, some of whom have had 
no more opportunities for learning the 
truth than the Shans, are now coming to 
Christ. The same amount of labor seems 
to produce a different result upon the 
two races. This, I think, is owing to 
the fact that the Burmese, as a people, 
have long been the subject of prayer, 
while the Shans have hardly been thought 
of. The prayer-cloud which, fifty years 
ago, was measured by a span, is now 
filling the whole heavens, and is ready to 
burst in showers of mercy upon the Bar- 
mese population. But who has prayed 
for the Shans? 

They might say what very few numer- 
ous races can now say, ‘‘No man cared 
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for my soul.’’ It may be, here and 
there, a missionary had put up a petition 
for this neglected race; but the burden 
of their prayer was not so much for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, as for minis- 
ters to preach to them ; and they had for- 
gotten to expect an answer, 
Who will Pray for the Shans? 

God's chosen people have never yet 
travailed in birth for these poor Shans. 
“God will yet be inquired of?’ for them 
as well as for others; and we must not 
expect a large ingathering, until there is 
wrestling in Zion in their behalf. It 
must be something more than mouth- 
prayer. It must be the out-breathing of 
the heart. ‘There must be ‘fasting and 
prayer,’’ ‘strong crying and tears,”’ 
united with the most patient and perse- 
vering toil, if we would bring this race 
from heathenism, into God's marvellous 
light. Whoamong the churches of our 
Lord will take upon their hearts the bur- 
den of this race, and, as the Lord's re- 
membrancers **keep not silence and give 
Him no rest, day nor night, till He estab- 
lish and till He make’’ them ‘a praise in 


the earth?” 


Burmans Baptized. 


We have much to encourage us among 
the Burmese. Three have already been 
baptized, three more have asked for bap- 
tism, and two or three more seem to be 
not far from the kingdom. Thus we have 
the nucleus of a church. We have a 
regular Sabbath congregation, seldom less 
than twelve, and sometimes thrice that 
number. When we have a suitable place 
of worship, I doubt not the number will 
be greatly increased. My preaching, 
however, is by no means confined to the 
Sabbath nor to the church. 

I expect to have a chapel and a church 
where the gospel will be statedly preach- 
ed; but the greater proportion of my 
preaching will be outside of ceiled walls, 
in Jacob’s ‘house of God,’’ I hope, which 
is no less likely to be the ‘gate of heav- 
en’’ to souls. 1 have felt deeply the want 


of a native preacher, and have tried to 
get one from some of the other stations ; 
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but they are so few in number, and so 
much needed where they are, that I have 
failed. 


Native Assistant. 

Now, I trust, God is raising up one on 
the ground. Moung Wyne is useful ; 
but as he fills an important Government 
office, I cannot rely on him for daily ser- 
vice. But Shway Boo, one of the candi- 
dates for baptism, appears to me to have 
some qualifications for the work ; and if, 
after a fair trial, he is found to be a true 
Christian, I may employ him as a native 
helper. He speaks five or six languages, 
among them the Burmese and Karen. 
As he is quite a linguist, | may think 
best to have him learn Shan. A few 
friends in England have promised me 
funds for the support of one native 
preacher. 

Moung Wyne’s wife says ‘‘she believes 
in Jesus now with all her heart.’ Mrs. 
Bb. taught her to read the Bible, and now 
she takes great pleasure in reading the 
truth for herself. It isa great pleasure 
to unseal the fountain of eternal truth to 
an immortal soul. 

I xpent most of the month of December 
in a tour down the Sitang river, as far as 
Shwaygyeen. 

Shan Traders and Villages. 


Jan. 20.—I have been laboring several 
days among the numerous traders from 
the Shan country. They receive me very 
kindly, appear pleased with the idea of 
having a foreign teacher, greatly desire 
books, urge me to go to their country, 
and promise me a kind reception and 
many friends. 

I have a great desire to comply with 
their request, but have not the means. 
Can you furnish money to print a few 
small tracts in Shan? Can you furnish 
money to enable me to spend next dry 
reason in the Shan country? The ex- 
pense of such a journey would not be 
small, though an exact estimate could not 
be made—perhaps $150 or $200 for four 
or five months. It would depend much 
on the extent of my explorations. The 
traders speak of villages of four or five 
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thousand houses, at a distance of from 
ten to thirty days’ travel. I long to be 
among them. 


“Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of Life deny ?” 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRAYTON. 


The place from which the following letter 
is dated, is one which has never been visited 
by missionaries but once before, though na- 
tive assistants have been there several different 
times, and one labored there about two months 
previous to date. Several have learned to 
read and much interest is manifest. On the 
arrival of Mr. Brayton, eight individuals pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for baptism. 

“After the examination and baptism,” says 
Mr. B., “‘we returned to the boat, dealt out 
medicines, distributed hymn-books (i. e. sold | 
them), Testaments, &c. The examination 
was very satisfactory, and the baptism a most 
interesting scene. Thus another interest is 
commenced, a feeble taper in the midst of | 
much darkness.” 


Eight New Pwo Churches. 
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Karen jungle, Dallah district, Jan. 7, 
1862.—The Pwos of the Delta, twenty- 
five miles west from Rangoon, are, as a 
mass, very strongly wedded to the Bur- | 
mese system of idolatry; still, there is 
much to beckon us onward, in our efforts 
to preach to them Jesus. Last season a 
number of new interests were started, 
and five new churches formed in connec- 
tion with our labors, These churches 
were indeed small, but they were inter- 
esting beginnings ; lights in dark places, 
widely separated from each other. We 
have now visited each of these infant 
churches, and additions have been made 
to each ; from one to ten in number hay- 
ing been baptized the present season in 
connection with the different churches. 

Since we came into this region, there 
have been, not including Henthada or 
Bassein, eight Pwo churches formed, em- 
bracing 225 members. Last year these 
churches met together by their delegates, 
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and formed an Association and a Pwo 
Missionary Society. 
Need of Native Assistants. 

Our great need in the Pwo Mission, at 
present, is suitably qualified native pas- 
tors. There is but one man, not con- 
nected with our school, among all these 
churches, who is at all qualified for such 
a place. One of the churches, (Mying- 
k-doung) formed while we were at Dona- 
bew, three years since, selected one of 
their own number, and said to him, ‘You 
give your time and strength to the 
‘preaching of the word,’ and we will take 
care of the bodily wants of yourself and 
family.’’ He did so, and worked hard, 
and with marked success. As he was a 
young man, we hoped much ; but in less 
than a year he was in his grave. The 
church have not been able to obtain an- 
other. Though the church has been 


| without a pastor, yet it has been steadily 


on the increase, and contributes liberally 
to the mission cause. This year, there 
are four evangelists, members of that 
church, sent out by the Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Labors of Native Helpers. 


This fact needs, perhaps, a little ex- 
planation. These evangelists are all con- 
nected with the school. At the close of 
the rainy season, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Pwo Missionary Society, (all 
Karens,) wanted to send out evangelists 
during the dry season. On looking over 
the school, three young men and five lads 
were selected. These were sent out two 
and two, i. e., a young man of some pre- 
vious experience and a lad of undoubted 
piety, to accompany him as a school 
teacher. One of the other two lads went 
out with the pastor referred to above, and 
the other with an experienced evangelist, 
an aged man, who ever since his conver- 
sion has given himself to this one work 
of laboring for the salvation of his coun- 
trymen. This man has been supported 
by the Kemendine Pwo church, ever since 
its commencement, about three years 
since, with twenty-two members. It 
now numbers thirty-eight. 
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These evangelists all expect to return 
to the school at the close of the dry sea- 
son. We have visited all the places 
where they are laboring, and more or less 
have been baptized at each place. Had 
we hundreds of such young men, and the 
means to send them out, there is an 
abundance of places where they might 
be profitably employed, with every pros- 
pect of success; and that, too, without 
going into the Bassein, Henthada, or 
Maulmain districts. 

There is every prospect of our having a 
large and deeply interesting school the 
coming season. As we go from place to 
place in the jungle, we hear interesting 
lads and girls talking about going into 
town to school, so as to get prepared to 
labor for the salvation of their friends 
who are yet in darkness. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. VAN METER. 


Jungie Tour—Chaurch at Pay Beng. 


Perhaps @ brief notice of the jungle la- 
bors of 1860 and “61 may be of interest. 

My first wip was w Pay Beng. This 
village lies cast of Bassein about thirty 
miles ; and, as there is no large stream in 
this direction, boats can come near the 
city only ducing the rains, when the 
country is flooded. But the rains had 
now ooased, and the boat had to be 
dragged, almost carried, with myself in 
it, fe four or five miles, both in going 
and returning. This might have been 
avoided by going on an elephant, could I 
have obtained one. 

I found the church in an encouraging 
state, but not much increased. It had 
not been visited by a missionary during 
my absence, and they had hardly ventured 
to go to the city after we left. A new 
chapel, with board floor and sides, was a 
great improvement on the old bamboo 
house in which we last met. There was 
a good attendance on Sunday, and the 
members were free in conference. There 
was a general confession of giving way to 
anger, harsh speaking, and, on the part 
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of some, even to swearing at their chil- 
dren and buffaloes. One man, whose 
business had taken him among the heath- 
en, had drunk, and acted improperly. 
He made a penitent confession. Should 
he be received? I was surprised to hear 
the principal deacon speak up promptly 
and oppose decidedly. He said ‘it was 
the second time; they had borne with 
him once. Moreover, he should have 
gone to the pastor and deacon first, which 
he had not done!’? As this seemed the 
general sentiment, I did not try to change 
it, although at first it seemed severe. 

Three houses had gome away from 
them, and worshipped no longer. They 
had been much afflicted with sickness, 
and thought to better themselves by for- 
saking God! Poor, deluded people, they 
found their mistake. I saw one of them 
the next day; he said he would return. 
There were several applicants for bap- 
tism; but as I wished now to visit as 
much as possible, I put them off until my 
next visit. 

A few days afterwards, I started for 
Kyone Khyoung. This village lies in the 
same direction, up a very long, narrow 
stream. It had not before been visited 
by a Pwo missionary. There is a Sgau 
church in the same place. I succeeded 
this time in getting an elephant from the 
Commissariat officer ; and after five hours’ 
ride, without a howdah, with baggage 
and bedding made fast to the ropes of a 
large pad, our only seat; I reached the 
village in safety. Fora great part of the 
way, the water was from three to five 
feet deep, which, with the mud and high 
grass, made it very difficult travelling. 
The distance by land is only about ten 
miles, so that our speed averaged but two 
miles an hour. Here they have a large 
chapel with good board floor, some active, 
able men, and very pleasant surround- 
ings. Appearances were encouraging, 
and all were delighted to see the teacher. 


Churches in Shwey Loung. 


Dec. 20.—I started for the more dis- 
tant churches in Shwey Loung, about 
eighty miles east, or nearly half way to 
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Rangoon. At Tee Hai, the nearest vil- 
lage, I found a chapel, all of boards, 
which had been built at considerable ex- 
pense, but was nearly destroyed by one 
of the recent hurricanes, which, for two 
or three years past, have destroyed so 
much property in Bassein. After spend- 
ing three days with them, I began to la- 
bor in the surrounding villages, and 
found willing listeners ; but few who were 
ready to give up their superstitions for 
the hopes of the gospel. 

25.—I went to A-la-mon, a half day 
beyond Tee Hai, where there are two 
houses of those who have but recently 
begun to pray to Jesus. Near by, I 
found an Armenian, Seth Joseph Sarkies 
by name, who, with a friend who had 
just died, had settled down here in this 
lonely place, for the purpose of trading, 
&e. He was dressed in English clothes, 
and spoke English, but not very fluently. 
He held the Armenian faith, he said, be- 
lieved firmly in Christ, and put his trust 
in Him. 

A-la-mon is a charming spot, covered 
with fruit trees, on the Pantanau river, 
which here flows between distant banks, 
covered with trees of richest foliage and 
presenting some beautiful views. At this 
place are two houses of Christians, one 
containing six, and the other two con- 
verts. Three miles beyond are two more 
houses, with three Christians. They are 
not numerous cnough to support a preach- 
er, and hence on the Sabbath are in the 
habit of going some five miles to attend 
with a Sgau church, whose preacher 
speaks the Pwo, and takes the oversight 
of them. I found these people intelligent 
and earnest, seemingly awake to the im- 
portance of their high calling as Chris- 
tians. I hope soon to have a young man 
to labor here exclusively, and raise up a 
good church in this place. 


Roman Catholic Station. 


28.—I returned to Tee Hai, and on the 
following morning went about five miles 
beyond in an opposite direction, to Tha- 
ya-gone, a branch church from the form- 
er, organized in 1859. After visiting a 
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few houses with the people here, I took 
one of their canoes and ran over to a vil- 
lage about half an hour distant, where 
there are a number of Catholics ; some of 
whom are dissatisfied and wish to escape. 
They say the priest threatens to put any 
one in jail who refuses to obey him. I 
assured them here, as I do everywhere, 
that they are at perfect liberty to do as 
they please, and that the priest had no 
more power to put them 4n jail than I 
had. Some of them said they did not 
worship the images; these only aided 
them in their attempts to worship God. 

The Christmas festival is just past. It 
has been observed here with the usual 
services, and with as much pomp and dis- 
play as circumstances will admit. They 
insist that Christ was born anew every 
year ; ‘*the priest said so.’’ Some com- 
plained of the heavy tax laid on them for 
the buildings at Ke-ne-so-gone. This 
place is a few miles below Tha-ya-gone, 
on the opposite side of the same stream. 
There is now finished a large, well-built 
chapel and house for the priest, tempo- 
rary buildings for school purposes, and a 
large belfry is in course of erection. This 
place has been occupied by one or more 
priests for some four years past. Allu- 
sion was made by some to the habit of 
going to the grave to pray for the dead ; 
for which they pay the priest from one to 
two rupees for his intercession for their 
children and other deceased friends ; also 
to the mere farce made of confession, as- 
serting before the priest their innocence 
of the very things done by them habitu- 
ally. 

30.—Sunday. All the services of the 
day were well attended, and the people 
seemed much interested. They were un- 
commonly free in the expression of their 
feelings and religious experience. There 
is a remarkable degree of maturity of re- 
ligious views on the part of the members 
of this church, who in this respect, I 
think, excel other churches. They bade 
me farewell next morning with much re- 
luctance, and with a very urgent request 
to come soon again and bring the mam- 
ma. 
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Jan. 10.—Went again to Kyone Khy- 
oung ; but this time the water was so far 
dried up, that I could ride to Myo 
Khoung, two hours, and thence by canoe. 
Three boys paddled smartly with the tide 
in our favor ; but we did not arrive until 
about four o'clock, thus taking most of 
the day. 


Pwo Villages. 


11.—The first village visited is about 
four miles distant, six or seven houses, 
with a kyoung and Burman priest.— 
Some attentive listeners, but none ready 
to obey the commands of God now.— 
Two miles beyond I found another vil- 
lage, of six or eight houses. Most of the 
people were away; a small company, 
however, came in and listened attentively, 
asking many questions. They seemed 
specially interested in hearing a book in 
their own language. These are the only 
Pwo villages in the vicinity. I was dis- 
appointed, expecting to find many more. 
But we must go and see with our own 
eyés, in order to know what the real 
character of the field is. 

12.—Proceeded to Kan-gyee-douk, ly- 
ing north of Kyone Khyoung, about eight 
miles, on the bank of the Duggah, a large 
stream which empties into the Bassein 
river, about fifteen miles below this. 

There are several small clusters of Pwo 
houses in the vicinity of this town; but 
all Buddhists, with their kyoungs, pago- 
das and priests. The church here at 
present is composed as follows: Sgaus, 
25; Pwos,4; Burmese, 5. The number 
who have become converts here to the 
present time is 18, viz. 7 Burmese, 8 
Sgaus, and three Pwos. One of the 
Sgaus has been excluded. Tha No seems 
to be active and energetic as a pastor ; 
but as the church is virtually a Karen 
church, it needs a Karen pastor. As an 
item of some interest, and as illustrative 
of the kind of labor we have at times to 
perform, I may mention the morning 
prayer-meetings, at which Sgaus, Pwos 
and Burmese each took part, in their re- 
spective language. I read and talked in 
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talked awhile and prayed in Burmese ; 
after which I followed in Sgau. The 
greater number of those present were 
Sgaus. Similar scenes are not infrequent 
in the Burmese church in the city, where 
Burmese, Chinese, and Karens unite in 
the exercises. 

I returned home in a small canoe by 
way of the Duggah, thinking I could get 
down in one tide. The distance was 
greater than I had supposed; the tide 
turned against us, and I was compelled 
to sit most of the day in a scorching sun, 
with no protection but a cotton umbrella. 


Second Trip to Pay Beng. 


24.—I rode to Myo Khyoung, as before, 
and thence by canoe to the nearest point 
of approach in the dry season, which is 
about four miles of open plain or paddy 
fields. This I performed on foot. Dur- 
ing a smart shower on the way, I pro- 
tected my bedding Xc., as well as I could 
with an umbrella. A little room of mats 
was soon partitioned off in one corner of 
the chapel, which I find more pleasant 
than a place in one of their not over clean 
houses. 

I now proposed that we engage in mis- 
sionary work in earnest, and visit, as far 
as possible, all the surrounding villages. 
One of the Pwo missionaries, Tong Tha, 
happened to be here, so that we were able 
to make out three companies, each ‘‘Sir- 
rah’’ (teacher) having one or two of the 
elders or younger men as companions, 
and each taking a different direction. I 
visited, during the day, six different vil- 
lages or clusters of houses, all within ten 
miles of Pay Beng. I try now to impress 
on the minds of the heathen, that religion 

is not a matter of choice, but a question 
of highest authority. The time has come. 
God calls on all to receive his words, to 
renounce their wicked practices, and wor- 
ship Him. ‘*The book’’ has come, ‘‘the 
teacher’’ has come; how, then, can you 
hesitate? Found the heathen, for the 
most part, very indifferent ; but also some 
very willing and interested listeners. At 
the close of the day, all returned and met 


Sgau. At morning service, Tha No read, 


together in the chapel to talk and pray 
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over the labors of the day. Each com- 
pany had visited several villages, but had 
nothing special to report. 

Karen Amusement, 

At one place, I met a company of Pwos, 
mostly young people, carrying a ‘‘pa-rat- 
tha,”’ a frail steeple-like structure of bam. 
boos and tinsel, similar to what are made 
by the Burmans, but much smaller. They 
appeared to be in great glee, singing, 
dancing and playing on cymbals. Seeing 
me, and perhaps suspecting who I was, 
they turned off into the field. I turned 
off also, and placed myself directly in 
front of those carrying the sacred struc- 
ture. I stood awhile, looking curiously 
at the thing; then asked them what it 
was, who they were, and if this were 
what their elders told them to look for 
and imitate,—thus trying to shame them. 
Some of them seemed disposed to make 
their escape ; no one spoke a word in vin- 
dication. But on going toward the pa- 
rat-tha, and asking them if I should not 
pull it down, the leading man begged so 
earnestly that I desisted, doubting, at the 
time, of the expediency of interfering in 
this way. The indifference, apparently 
almost contempt, with which some receiy- 
ed us, hardly deigning a reply to the most 
civil question, going on, at the same 
time, with whatever work was in hand, 
required a stern rebuke. But this is so 
common a characteristic of Karens at 
times, that I ought not to be surprised 


at it. 
Intemperance. 


There are many Buddhists and arrack- 
drinkers in this region ; indeed, the ex- 
ceptions are rare. In several places I 
saw the apparatus used as a still, with 
which they distil their own liquor. 

The appetite for drink here, as else- 
where, presents a great barrier to the 
Christian profession, some even making 
this their chief excuse. They have not 
yet drunk arrack enough, and therefore 
cannot become Christians. But it is en- 
couraging to know that when they have 
once given it up, they very seldom return 
to it again, as many cases known to us 
attest. 


[June, 


No Profit in Backsliding. 


Next day (Sabbath) I went to see the 
backsliders, and reproved them sharply 
before the heathen. I asked them why 
they bore false witness against God, what 
Jesus had done to merit such treatment, 
and what they had gained by forsaking 
Hiim? Had they recovered from sick- 
ness—had their dead come back to them 
—in a word, had they in anything been 
the gainers? They excused themselves 
as well as they could, but do not manifest 
the spirit of penitence I had hoped to see. 
They exhibit in this instance the charac- 
teristic obstinacy of the Karens. Most 
of them were present at worship this 
morning. 


Superstition among the Pwos. 


On my way I threw down a tripod, 
(three bamboos or poles tied together at 
one end,) standing by the ladder of a 
Karen house asa check to the entrance 
of evil spirits. I find them everywhere 
among the Pwos, most of them having 
either a brand or a bunch of herbs hang- 
ing from the top. Every one who enters 
the house must pass under the same. I 
told them of the folly of trusting to any 
such contrivances, and advised a woman, 
sitting in the house with a pitiful-looking 
sick child, to go over to the Christian vil- 
lage and get medicine, and then to wash 
the child and keep it better protected 
from the damp and cold of the nights 
and early morning. Not a little of the 
sickness we met with, both among old 
and young, is no doubt owing to the want 
of better clothing and protection from the 
night air. 

I baptized seven here, all young except 
one old woman, the second wife of the 
aged man (about one hundred years) 
whom I baptized before our return. 


Feb. 7.—I left Bassein with the up tide 
on Wednesday evening, for Ang Reh, 
the most distant of our Christian villages 
on the north-east, and arrived on Satur- 
day noon, after a walk of some ten miles 
over the charred stubble of paddy fields 
recently burned, dripping with dew, and 
for the most part very rough. I found 
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the few Christian houses in the midst of 
a large heathen population, but just on 
the point of removing nearer to the city 
and other Christian friends. They had 
lived here formerly, but left at the time 
of the war ; and, after much deliberation, 
had returned three years since, in hope 
of winning their heathen relatives and 
others to Christ. They found the power 
of heathenism too much for them, and 
were trembling for its influence on their 
children. They had built a large house 
of wood for the preacher, and which an- 
swered also for a chapel. I was disap- 
pointed ; but in view of all the facts, I 
could not urge them to remain. This 
north-east corner seems the least promis- 
ing part of our district. 


Steadfast in Faith. 


12.—On my return I visited Leh-pan- 
gon, which is near Pantanau. After 
coming down one tide, I struck off on the 
opposite bank of the river (the Duggah) 
in a south-east direction. Starting be- 
fore sunrise, [ walked fast until eleven 
o'clock, crossing five streams on the way 
on the clasped hands or backs of Karens. 
This is a new church of fifteen members 
(six houses), the first of whom were bap- 
tized in 1859. I was interested to find 
that the nucleus of this church was a 
family who had lived for a while near by 
the Pay Beng church,—and who, though 
not yet baptized, and unable to read, and 
hardly known to be worshippers, had, 
for a period of four years, observed the 
Sabbath and prayed daily to God, until 
the missionary came, and others were in- 
duced to join them. Another interesting 
fact is, that one of the missionaries was 
Tong Tha, the old Burman who lived 
for some years at Pay Beng, was there 
converted, and who uses the Karen with 
as much fluency as he does his own lan- 
guage. He is now the acting pastor of 
this church, until we can spare some bet- 
ter qualified man to take the place.— 
There is a large Karen population here, 
but they are the most degraded and be- 
sotted of heathen Pwos. They assented 
cheerfully, for the most part, to what 
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was said, and had nothing to object ; but 
were not yet ready to obey God’s word. 
One man, an elder and a person of influ- 
ence, listened very willingly, and had 
many questions to ask. He has recently 
made a purchase of five gods for four ru- 
pees, as an offering to the kyoung. He 
thinks that he obtained great merit by 
this act, and was evidently unwilling to 
do anything that might damage his inter- 
est with the idols. This is no doubt con- 
sidered a ‘‘grand investment.’’ At an- 
other house, filthy and dilapidated, among 
other objects of distress, was a little sick 
child. Just before I left, a man, the 
father, I think, brought in nearly half a 
bushel of fermented rice, with a disgust- 
ing odor, which was put into a large jar 
for the purpose of making arrack, to be 
used in the ‘‘Klolong’’ offering, for the 
sake of the sick child! This and many 
other instances show how great a boon 
intelligent Christianity would be to this 
people, even as respects their present com- 
fort and welfare. 

One young man, who had formerly 
lived near Poh Quay’s village, said that 
he would tell me frankly he did drink ar- 
rack, and had no thought, as yet, of giv- 
ing itup. Nota few of the old people 
excused themselves, from the fact that 
their children were not willing to become 
Christians,—and, on the other hand, the 
young people, when appealed to, object- 
ed, with the very common reply that they 
—the children—must of course be guided 
by the example of their parents. 


Shwey Loung—Teaching. 


March 7—12. At Shwey Loung. I 
spent most of the time with the two 
churches, Tha-ya-gon and Tee Hai. In 
both places we established schools, spec- 
ially for the little children—not with the 
long session in the heat of the day, but 
for an hour or so in the evening. The 
little ones entered into the plan with zest, 
from twenty to thirty in each village.— 
Young men were appointed as teachers 
from among themselves, with the promise 
that we would aid in paying them if there 
were occasion. We invited the older 
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people to come together for one hour at 
noon, for reading and mutual improve- 
ment, in order to show them how easily, 
with some such system, all could learn to 
read and make daily progress in knowl- 
edge, while at the same time resting the 
body for an hour or so during the heat of 
the day. 

At Tee Hai, one of the deacons had 
died; and as there seemed to be need of 
more help for the pastor, | appointed, at 
the wish of the church, two others, mak- 
ing three in all. One was a young man, 
but of good repute. Baptized fifteen at 
these two places; all but two of them 
were young people. 


Burman Converts—Contributions. 


I baptized three more into the fellow- 
ship of the Burmese church, last Sunday, 
one man and two women. The husbands 
of the latter have been members for two 
years ; and, though not opposing, have 
asked for baptism only within a few 
months. The man is a Teloogoo, making 
the fourth nationality now represented in 
our little Burmese church. He has lived 
among Christian Karens for six years, 
speaks the Burmese well, and is now try- 
ing diligently to learn to read. He reads 
the Telinga also, and has some of the gos- 
pels in that language. 

Five more are waiting for baptism, 
some of whom will probably soon be re- 
ceived. Onopening our contribution box 
a few weeks since, we found a little over 
seven rupees for four months’ time. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. WARD. 
Affairs at Nowgong—Baptism. 


Sibsagor, Jan. 24, 1862.—Br. Bronson 
thinks all is not lost in Gowahati,* and 
says that the English residents think the 
Christians have done quite as well as 
could be expected of them, considering 
that they have been so long without a 
missionary to instruct and advise them. 

Late letters state that two men have 


* See Mag. for May, pp. 143, 144. 
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come from another station to Gowahati, 
and that they are waiting for Mr. Bron. 
son's next visit to be baptized. He writes 
also of a baptism lately of an influential 
man near Nowgong, and thinks others 
will follow him. These things are very 
encouraging to our much tried brother, 
who has so lately had to send away his 
daughter for her long home-journey. 


Need of Reinforcements, 


It is high time some new family or 
families were on the ground and learning 
the language, preparatory to taking up 
the work where others may lay it down. 
It would be a sad business, humanly 
speaking, (and I am aware that we are 
apt to be sufficiently human,) to have a 
breach made here now in our families. 
We cannot be reduced much lower, with- 
out the mission becoming what I never 
allow myself to think of. It is three or 
four years before a missionary is capable 
of doing much effective service, not only 
on account of the language, but also on 
account of his entire inability to under- 
stand and appreciate the character of the 
people, and the nature of his work. 

In our work, we have nothing remark- 
able to note. After some trying develop- 
ments, we are seemingly enjoying a purer 
atmosphere, and recovering our position. 
Our native preacher seemed for a while 
almost ashamed to go forth, for fear of 
reproach and scorn; but our summary 
course in clearing ourselves counteracted 
all, and we are recovering our position, 
and the native preacher gives us a good 
account of his labors. 


Influence of the Periodical. 


The Orunodoi has an increasing circu- 
lation, and seems to awaken growing in- 
terest in the native mind. By this paper 
we reach the hundreds of readers who 
cannot be reached by any other means, 
and who, if we attempted to preach to 
them, which we have not the men to do 
at present, would not hear. But here 
we mix in the knowledge of gospel truth 
along with news and matter which they 
are becoming eager for, and thus, all un- 
awares to themselves, their modes of 
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thought are undergoing a gradual but 
certain change. Our occidental and 
Christianized mode of thought is in per- 
fect contrast with that of the raw Hindu 
mind. With them everything runs in 
the old groove; every thought, and feel- 
ing, and prejudice, every fear and hope, 
all things are full of the Hindu leaven. 
Everything has the old taint, and stain, 
and hias—a fearful influence to be over- 
come. I know the grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ are all sufficient ; 
but the truth must find a lodgment by 
any and by every means, or else the grace 
will be utterly wanting. 
Efforts for the Mikirs. 

A primary reading-book in the Mikir 
language, prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tolman, and flooded with illustrations, 
which have accumulated at the press, has 
been printed, and br. Bronson writes that 
several of that tribe are learning to read. 
They are a hopeful class, and may the 
Lord yet give us a people from among 
them. 

Schools. 

Our girls’ school, which has been al- 
most no expense to the mission for the 
last year, has been gradually reduced by 
marriages and otherwise, to its present 
number of only three pupils. Probably, 
by the end of another year they will all 
be married ; and the school, as a matter 
of course, will cease to exist. As we have 
no appropriation for this school, we shall 
not attempt to keep it up by taking in 
more girls. 

We have, however, a very interesting 
substitute in our Christian day-school, 
which is composed of that interesting and 
rapidly increasing class, the children of 
our native Christians. This school is 
wholly supported withvut aid from the 
mission, by an interested friend in this 
country, at an expense of about 100 ru- 
pees a year. The children are doing 
well,and Mrs. Ward has the schoo] under 
her direction, and gives them instruction 
a short time every day. 


Tea Culture in Assam. 
Assam is acquiring a peculiar interest 
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from the tea culture. Everything is on 
the strain. Some one has profanely 
called it the worship of the ‘‘Te (a) De- 
um!’’ One thing is certain; this prov- 
ince is sure to become one of the finest 
tea-gardens in the world. There is a 
large influx of Englishmen, a large im- 
port of Bengali laborers, a vast outlay of 
capital, and a change is likely to come 
over the face of native society much sooner 
than they could have supposed. I hope 
the leaven of the gospel will hold its own, 
and be ready to avail itself of all oppor- 
tunities and every advantage. 


LETTER FROM MRS. BRONSON. 
Baptism at Nowgong. 

Nowgong, Jan. 8, 1862.—Last Sunday 
was 2 joyful day with us. A respectable 
man from a heathen village was baptized 
in the presence of a silent crowd of his 
countrymen. Not a voice was raised in 
opposition or ridicule; but, on the con- 
trary, there seemed a solemn impression 
on the minds of the crowd, who listened 
most attentively to the remarks made. 
This man is the most striking evidence of 
the power of the gospel that we have seen 
in Assam. His attention was first ar- 
rested at seeing our native brother Juri- 
mon, the lately appointed governor or 
overseer of the district where he lived, 
observe the Sabbath by laying aside his 
worldly pursuits on that day. 

He was invited by Jurimon to come to 
the station to attend our Sabbath wor- 
ship. The first sermon he heard struck 
to his heart the conviction that the Chris- 
tian religion was true. He acted at once 
upon this conviction, and became an anx- 
ious inquirer. Soon he was a happy be- 
liever, and ready to bear ignominy and 
reproach ; the sure portion of converts in 
Assam, for the dear name of Jesus. He 
immediately broke caste, and acknowl- 
edged himself a believer in Christ. His 
wife at first opposed him. She came to 
me in great distress and said, ‘*My hus- 
band has broken caste, and now no one 
in the village will have anything to do 
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with us, only in the way of reviling and 

persecuting us.’’ Jesus, the way of sal- 
vation, was presented to her; and, al- 
though very ignorant, and unable to 
comprehend any but the most simple 
truths, she soon gave up all her Hindu 
prejudices, and expressed her desire to go 
with her husband. Now they are a hap- 
py, united family. The wife is, as yet, 
hardly prepared to make a public profes- 
sion of her faith in Christ. Her mind is 
very dark ; and although she seems anx- 
ious to do everything as fast as she knows 
duty, we have not the clear evidence of a 
change of heart which is so clear and sat- 
isfactory in the case of her hushband.— 
Thus we have one Christian family in a 
heathen village, which we hope is the 
first sheaf of a plentiful harvest of souls. 
Bless the Lord! 


Light in Another Dark Place. 

Since our visit to Gowahati, we have 
very cheering news from that station. A 
man and his wife from Gonalpasa, who 
have become convinced, from reading the 
Scriptures and tracts, of the truth of the 
Christian religion, have come up to Gow- 
ahati and joined themselves to the disci- 
ples there. Several sepoys, also, are said 
to beinquiring! One of the native breth- 
ren at Gowahati, who has an office under 
Government, offers to support a native 
preacher there, if one can be sent. Is 
not this very encouraging? O how much 
we wish brn. Danforth and Scott could 
be sent out at once. Can it not be done? 
The labor of years at Gowahati now gives 
promise of a harvest. O, send the reap- 
ers. We wish to go down at once, but 
cannot leave our own station just now. 


TELOOGOO MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. DOUGLASS. 
Tours—Meeting Christian Friends. 


Jan. 27, 1861.—Sabbath. Again at 
Rajahmundry. Preached to a congrega- 
tion of about 150, mostly heathen. My 
heart was greatly drawn out towards 
them, as they seemed most attentive to 
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the leading truths of our religion, were 
living in great darkness and sin, and 
‘*without God in the world.’’ After the 
Teloogoo service in the afternoon, we at- 
tended the English service of the Europe- 
ans, conducted that day by the bishop of 
Madras, who was there on his northern 
tour, which proved his last ; as he died in 
peace soon after his return to Madras. 
His text was, ‘‘He that keepeth my word, 
&c.’? His sermon was one of the most 
solemn and impressive it was ever my 
privilege to hear. He was a keeper of 
Christ’s word, and is now kept of Him. 
28.—About noon took leave of these 
Christian friends, and this most impor- 
tant, yet most inefficiently worked mission 
station, for Nursapoor. Taking passage 
in the Transit boat that runs from this to 
Nursapoor, on the Nursapoor canal, we 
were soon towed across the noble Goda- 
very by a beautiful river steamer. Once 
in the channe), we came on at five miles 
per hour, passing through one of the fin- 
est farming tracts of country in India; 
which continued to gladden us until dark- 
ness covered the land. 

2.—Arrived at Nursapoor, and were 
welcomed by Mrs. Beer, the widow of 
Rey. Mr. Beer. We were now at the 
place we had longed to visit for years, 
the oldest Baptist mission south of the 
English Baptist Mission at Orissa, begun 
by Messrs. Bowden and Beer, about 
twenty-seven years since. 

I was happily disappointed in meeting 
Mr. Bowden, who had written me while 
on my way north, that he had made ar- 
rangements to leave for Madras about the 
time I intended reaching Nursapoor. He 
had come in from Palcole, his station, the 
night before; but adverse winds had de- 
tained the ship in the harbor, being one 
of the mouths of the Godavery that emp- 
ties itself into the sea at this place.— 
Passed the day and night in the company 
of these dear Christians, the fruits of 
whose abundant labors, through many 
years, were apparent on all sides. 
30.—Went out to Palcole with Mr. 
Bowden, where like scenes of Christian 
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were most blessed. The many native 
Christians, gathered from the poor of 
this world, seemed to know what it is to 
pray in the spirit as well as the under- 
standing. 
Steadfast Convert. 

31.—We paid a visit to a young man 
of the rajah caste, about four miles from 
Palcole, whose heart God had recently 
changed. We were much pleased with 
his appearance, his humility and firm 
purpose to serve Jesus being most ap- 
parent. He had already passed through 
wuch persecution on account of caste. 
Living in the centre of his village, his 
house surrounded by the houses of his 
own high caste people and brahmins, all 
means in their power had been used to 
drive him out of the village. His mother 
forsook him for a time, but God had soft- 
ened her heart, and we hope may change 
it soon, if He has not by this time. His 
single example had caused great fear 
among the enemies of the cross. 


Narrow Escape. 


While returning rather late in the 
evening on the boat, (his village being 
near the canal,) as the boat was passing 
into the full locks, I was most mercifully 
preserved from sudden death. I had pre- 
viously stepped off from the boat as it 
was nearing the lock, and as the boat 
swung round to the shore, I made an at- 
tempt to push it from the shore with my 
cane, when it slipped off, letting me fall 
between the boat and the large abutments 
of the lock. TIT escaped with a jar, and a 
cut or two in my hands. In life we are 
in the midst of death. 


Reminiscences—Schools. 


Feb. 1.—I returned to Nursapoor, 
where I was to pass the Sabbath, and 
had a most interesting prayer meeting. 
Many of the native Christians were pres- 
ent. I was most deeply interested till 
late in the evening with the recital of the 
early reminiscences of the mission, by 
Mrs. Beer. In the establishment of this 
mission, how manifest the wisdom, good- 
ness and mercy of God! 
2.—Passed a quiet day, in the evening 
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attending a meeting in the Christian vil- 
lage of thirty or forty houses, separated 
a little distance from the main part of 
the town. It was blessed to meet here 
God’s poor (but rich,) to the number of 
thirty or forty. As we had opportunity, 
we visited and examined the girls’ board- 
ing schools and the day schools, belong- 
ing to the mission, and carried on in the 
mission compound. The prominence given 
to the Bible, and the almost entire ab- 
sence of English instruction, are both 
marked features in the schools. The 
girls’ boarding school averages about 
twenty-five. The day schools range be- 
tween eighty and 100 boys and girls. 

Mrs. Beer, though having an efficient 
body of teachers, among them her two 
excellent and capable daughters, is pres- 
ent to all parts of the school. Though 
for many years in poor health, she has 
been able, by great care, to be in season 
and out of season abundant in all good 
works, and a blessing to the souls of 
many. She has been now over eight 
years a widow ; and, though often advised 
by her friends to leave the work and the 
mission to other hands, and to visit her 
native land for a season, though an exile 
so many years, her love for her work and 
her Saviour will not permit it. 


Notices of the Beginnings of the English 
Godavery Mission. 


I record here a fact or two belonging 
to the early history of this mission. The 
Rev. Mr. Groves, a most excellent and 
devoted missionary, was the main instru- 
ment, in the hands of God, in the estab- 
lishment of this mission. Having made 
a tour in India, on his first visit there he 
became acquainted with the Teloogoo 
people, and from eminent Christian Eng- 
lishmen learned much of the natural ad- 
vantages which Nursapoor offered as a 
mission station. A dangerous illness oc- 
casioned his return to England. After 
his recovery, he sailed again for India, 
bringing with him the persons before 
named. Without the aid of moonshees, 
or any English-speaking natives, these 
devoted men and women began their 
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work by taking up their residence as wit- 
nesses for Christ, where their mother 
tongue was a stranger. God owned and 
blessed their efforts, and made even their 
failures aid his cause by giving them, in 
a short time, great familiarity with the 
language of the people. 

It was another favor from the hand of 
God that the houses at both stations cost 
them but a trifle, and both are well suit- 
ed, in form and location, for their respec- 
tive fields at Palcole and Nursapoor.— 
They have also another station up the 
Godavery ; and, had Mr. Beer lived until 
this time, no doubt, humanly speaking, 
the operations of the mission would have 
been much extended. The mission has al- 
ways been an itinerating mission, though 
using all good means to bring men to 
Christ. 

3.—Preached toa large congregation, 
both Christian and heathen children and 
adults, on Mrs. Beer's large verandah, 
from the words, ‘*How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions ?’’—and in the after- 
noon, from the text, ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ve to the waters,”’ 
Both occasions were most blessed. What 
greater privilege than to witness for 
Christ ? 

At the close of the afternoon worship, 
Mr. Ager, son-in-law of Mrs. Beer, made 
known his wish to join our mission. 

4.—Went with Mr. Ayer to visit his 
school—Government school—of 150 boys. 
No Bible is allowed in school. Mr. Ayer 
for this reason alone, felt that he could 
not engage in such a work, however im- 
portant, only until he could find anoth- 
er opening. None but Baptist princi- 
ples answer him, and no opening remains 
to him in South India except with the 
Union. The Bowden and Beer Mission 
belong to no society ; and though good in 
little is bad in much, and is so felt by its 
tried friendenow. We hope tremblingly, 
in these troublous days, that these two 
missions will become one in reality and 
in visible things, as they are now one in 
spirit. 

Remarkable Experience of a Lad. 
On our return from the school we met 
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a young lad in the street whom we had 
wished to see, having previously heard 
the following account of him. He had 
been several years in the mission school, 
a day-scholar. One day, on returning 
from the school as usual, while seated in 
hie heathen and caste home, his parents 
observed a strangeness in his looks. He 
seemed as in a trance; and, as they at 
the time thought, possessed with the 
devil. He sat as if transfixed to his seat, 
his eyes on heaven. They at once sent 
for the heathen enchanter, to come and 
charm or drive away the evil one. Soon, 
a large crowd gathered in and about the 
house. Mr. Ayer, just then returning 
from his school after the morning session, 
passing the house, asked the meaning of 
such a crowd at that house and time of 
day. He was told a boy was possessed of 
the devil. Obtaining permission to enter 
the house, the boy no sooner saw him 
than he sprang away from the enchanter, 
and his poor, sorrowing and frightened 
parents, to Mr. Ayer, saying, ‘*I am not 
mad ; I have seen the Lord Jesus ; He has 
appeared to me a most glorious person- 
age; his garments, how beautiful! His 
countenance, how glorious! And yet I 
could look on Him; and, though I felt 
myself so vile and lost a sinner, I was not 
afraid, for He is my Saviour. He told 
me, ‘This is the last period ; go and warn 
your friends to flee from the wrath to 
come.’ My poor parents, as you see, are 
in great alarm; they will not let me re- 
turn to the school; but I will come as 
soon as I can, to tell all what I have 
seen.”’ 

He kept his word, visiting the mission 
a day or two afterwards, followed by his 
poor, deluded parents. He went into the 
school, talked with his former heathen 
teachers, with his school-mates, in fact, 
with every one in the mission ; his coun- 
tenance beaming with joy as he spoke of 
his blessed Saviour, and warned all to be 
‘‘ready against that day.’’ From the 
mission he went into the street, telling 
all who came in his way what he had 
seen and believed. The excitement that 
followed this strange event, in this great 
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heathen town, became intense. Ilis age, 
sobriety and intelligence, his freedom 
from any physical disease, the wisdom 
and power with which he reasoned with 
all out of the Scriptures, all combined to 
make his witness the power of God. Sa- 
tan, fur the time, seemed foiled, but not 
inactive ; so he put it into the hearts of 
his servants to announce the appearance 
of the Swamy, or rather himself, at the 
great temple, in the form of a snake, (as 
to Eve in the garden,) bidding all make 
an offering; so that, for miles around, 
heathen came to the wonderful scene. 
For days the town was thronged by thou- 
sands. The servant of God went among 
them preaching Christ, at the same time 
telling all of the young lad’s vision. Thus 
Satan was defeated in his purpose; for 
the snake did not appear at the temple, 
and ‘there was a notable miracle.’’ At 
the time I was there, the lad was put 
into the cutchery of the Tasildar, in the 
hope of dissipating bis views of Jesus. 
But all was to no purpose. He would 
attend the preaching of the gospel, though 
not allowed to return to the mission- 
school. I conversed with the boy, who 
satisfied me, after the closest questioning, 
that all he had seen and heard was as 
real to his consciousness as any other of 
the most common facts. To my mind it 
required more wisdom and spiritual in- 
sight to explain it away than to believe 
the whole. Mr. Bowden remarked, when 
speaking of the boy, whom he had known 
almost since his birth, ever since he came 
to the school, ‘‘that the whole affair, 
quite novel and unlooked for, produced 
in hisown mind the clearest and most 
blessed conviction of the certain presence 
of a living Saviour in the heavens.’’ 
Since I was there, the boy has had an- 
other vision or sight of his Saviour; and 
the Lord has been working mightily 
among the people of Nursapoor, many 
brahmins most earnestly inquiring the 
way to be saved. But I must take my 
leave of this most interesting mission. 
The case of the boy resembles some that 
have occurred in Tinnevelly and Ireland. 
This is the reign of the Spirit, and who 
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shall dictate the diversities of his gifts? 
It is ours to wait and receive, not to dic- 
tate, or to attempt to steady the ark of 
God. 
Mission Schools at Masulapatam. 
4.—Took our leave of the Christian 
friends and this most interesting mission 
in the afternoon. The following evening 
we arrived at Masulapatam district, south 
of Nursapoor fifty miles, and were cor- 
dially weleomed by Rev. Mr. Noble. 

6.—Visited Mr. Noble’s school of 140 
boys. Whataschool! Such order! No 
college or high school could be better 
managed. Nineteen years of most entire 
devotion and self-denying toil had yielded 
abundant fruit. I had no idea that such 
an institution of learning was a possibil- 
ity in India. More than the rudiments 
of a good English education are obtaina- 
ble and obtained in this’ Teloogoo Semi- 
nary. But the most interesting feature 
in the school is, that the end of mission 
schools and mission labors is not over- 
looked, viz. the salvation of souls. God 
has brought several from the first ranks 
in Hindu society, to a knowledge of Him- 
self, through the devoted labors of this, 
his honored servant. 

After our visit to Mr. Noble’s school, 
we crossed over to Mrs. Sharkies girls’ 
school; sixty were present. A more 
pleasing scene I never beheld. The school 
is of the first class of the kind in India. 
The various branches of study are all pur- 
sued in the vernacular. In addition to 
studies suited to intellectual culture, 
every branch of domestic work is taught ; 
in a word, the purpose of the school is 
to raise up suitable companions for 
native pastors ; well-instructed mothers, 
that the dark night of heathen supersti- 
tion may soon be succeeded by the dawn 
of India’s bright day of redemption, that 
is hastening. 

This school is supported chiefly by be- 
nevolent ladies and gentlemen in Eng- 
land; the support of one or more of the 
pupils being assumed by some lady or 
gentleman. The annual cost of the school 
is, in round numbers, 5,000 rupees.— 

Fifty-five of the pupils are boarders.— 
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Many have gone out from the school, and 
are now filling spheres of much useful- 
ness. Mrs. Sharkie has given to it her 
whole time and strength, for about seven- 
teen years. Mr. Sharkie has under his 
supervision a boys’ vernacular school, of 
about fifty pupils. He has connected 
with this school an industrial depart- 
ment, the labors in which occupy the 
first half of the day, the latter half 
being devoted to the study of the various 
branches taught in well conducted schools 
in India. Mr. Sharkie is gifted as a 
linguist, and has given much time and 
practice to the acquisition of the lan- 
guages of India. He was born in Ma- 
sulapatam, and the power he wields over 
all classes of natives in that immense 
town or city of 150,000 inhabitants, is 
beyond estimate. Much of his time is 
given to street preaching, which he es- 
teems the most important of all mission 
work. With a view to make preaching 
a permanent work, he has recently pur- 
chased and opened a large preaching hall, 
near the centre of the town, that Satan’s 
kingdom may not only have frequent as- 
saults made upon its bulwarks, but stated 
effort to undermine and overthrow the 
strongholds so numerous in this place. 
Much of his time is also given to the 
translation of English works into Teloo- 
goo and the other vernaculars of India. 

God is with his servants, and souls are 
being born again. I preached to the na- 
tive church and the schools above men- 
tioned, making up a congregation of 
about 200 Christians and nominal Chris- 
tians, the Sabbath I spent there. 


Missionary Conference, 


During the week I passed in this most 
interesting, if not most efficient, mission 
in the Teloogoo country, the missionaries 
belonging to the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety held their quarterly meeting at Mr. 
Nobie’s house. All the Society's mission- 
aries in the field were present, seven in 
number,—all men of God and zealous la- 
borers in the Master’s work. ‘The occa- 
sion was one of the deepest interest to 
me, as the experience, trials, joys and 
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sorrows of tried men were grouped into 
one picture, to look upon which was well 
adapted to inspire a calm hope in the cer- 
tain triumph of the Redeemer's kingdom 
in this dark land of idols. The two breth- 
ren from Ellore, I had met before. Many 
topics of deep interest to the missionary 
were freely discussed. That week seemed 
the most important week of my brief 
mission life. I could not but feel stronger 
for the fight, and more certain of victory. 

The remains of the Rev. Mr. Beer lie 
in this place. He died in the house of 
one of these missionaries, with whom he 
had always been on the most intimate 
terms, and had often joined with them in 
labors for Christ. 

12.—We left for Baigworawh by canal, 
arriving at which we were once more 
upon the direct road homeward. Baig- 
worawh lies almost due west of Masula- 
patam, distant fifty miles. 


Summary. 

Absent from Nellore, seventy days. 
Whole number of miles travelled, 625 ; 
of which, 407 were in the saddle. Whole 
number of villages and large towns visit- 
ed, twenty; of which sixteen were visited 
twice. What occasion for gratitude to 
God for his distinguished mercies during 
this journey through the most interesting 
portion of the Teloogoo country. To 
meet and mingle in prayer and praise 
with so many missionaries of different 
denominations, to see the work of the 
Lord in the temples of his grace among 
the heathen, is a privilege which I can 
never hope to enjoy again in India. But 
our principal work was to bear testimony 
for Jesus to the poor heathen, which, by 
the help of God, we were enabled to do 
on about two hundred different occasions. 


HONGKONG MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON, 


Baptism of Candidates. 


Oct. 20, 1861.—The three candidates 
for baptism, of whom mention was made 
in the annual report—were baptized last 


Lord’s day. Two of them are from Tat- 
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hau-po ; the other is the teacher of Mrs. 
Johnson’s girls’ school. Concerning all 
of them we have good hope that they are 
truly led by the Spirit of God, and have 
intelligently ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ in baptism. Yet past experience 
leads us to rejoice with trembling. Mrs. 
Johnson's school-teacher has been with 
us for nearly two years, and the fact that 
he had been for several months apparently 
a devout and praying man, before apply- 
ing for baptism, added to an extreme mod- 
esty, has given us unusual confidence in 
him. 
Interesting Experiences, 


The two men from Tat-hau-po, are 
both cases of unusual interest. Both 
have suffered on account of the truth. 
One is a young man, eighteen years old, 
whose case has excited our tenderest sym- 
pathy. 

He was first seen occasionally at the 
chapel on the Lord’s day, and was al- 
ways very attentive. His interest seemed 


to increase, till he became a regular at- | 
tendant, both upon the Lord’s day and | 


the daily services. 


His parents and elder brother have | 
thrown every obstacle in his way, and | 
have used every means in their power to | 


keep him away from us; but all in vain. 


Persisting in his attendance upon the | 


chapel, and declaring his intention to 
give himself to Jesus, they commenced a 
course of violent persecution. He has 
been reviled and beaten by his father and 
brother. Even his aged mother, when 
he hag returned from the chapel, has re- 
peatedly driven him with violence from 
the house. But he has patiently endured 
everything, returning blessing for curs- 
ing; replying to the reproaches and 
threatenings of his parents, ‘‘My life I 
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| can give to you, if you wish it; but my 
soul belongs to Jesus. He must hence- 
forth be the Lord of my heart; I must 
serve Him.’? When he was received for 

_ baptism, I asked him if he was not afraid 
_ all this persecution would sometime cause 
him to deny his faith? “If Jesus does 
not help me, I will,’’ was his reply ; ‘*but 
I feel now that it is much easier to suffer 
for Jesus than it would be to deny Him.”’ 
The other is a doctor. His little daugh- 
ter,a pupil of Mrs. Johnson’s, was the 
means of first bringing him into connec- 
tion with us. This child, ten years old, 
was about a year ago stolen from her 
home and sold to a woman on this is- 
land. The father came to us to assist 
him in recovering his child. He succeed- 
ed, and placed her at once in Mrs. John- 
1on's care for safety, and she has contin- 
ued ever since in the school. Through 
the influence of the child, the father 
seems to have been drawn gradually 
nearer and nearer to us, until he has 
been led to an open avowal of faith in 
Christ. He has met with not a little 
| ridicule and opposition; but the effect 
_ has been only to increase his boldness and, 


| zeal for the truth. Wherever he goes he 
| is preaching the word, magnifying, be- 
| fore friends and enemies, the name of” 
| Christ. Concerning all these, we have- 
good hope. God grant that they may 
| prove to be true followers of ‘‘the Lamb.”’’ 


Movement at Tathaupo. 


There seems to be a real movement 
among the dry bones in Tat-hau-po.— 
Several are inquiring, and there is an. 
unusual excitement. O that it may be, 
indeed, the movement of the Spirit of 
Life. ‘*Come from the four winds, O- 
breath, and breathe upon the slain that. 
they may live.” 


MISCELLANY. 


THE OPENING OF THE WORLD TO 
MISSIONS, 

What is now the answer of the Great 
King to the prayer of his children that 
has now fora century and a half been 
12 


arising, and evermore loudly and mightily 
pealing towards Him? We will not and 
we cannot here set down in detail the se- 
ries of events in the missionary world, in 
which the fruits of these prayers, and the 
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answers God has vouchsafed to them have 
from time to time been discernible; nor 
will we depict the marvellous cireum- 
stances under which these events have 
succeeded one another ; we will simply set 
the map of the world before us, in order 
to see how far the region now extends, 
which his mighty arm has opened for the 
entrance of the missionaries, and for the 
promulgation of the Evangelical Message. 

Let us first contemplate that non-Chris- 
tian region which adjoins most closely 
and immediately on the territories of 
Christendom—namely, Turkey. Has not 
something unheard of, incredible, happen- 
ed there in ourdays? The Mohammedan 
population of the Turkish Empire is now 
more approachable by the gospel than is 
Roman Catholic Spain or Greek-Catholic 
Russia. A decree of the Sultan’s has au- 
thorized all Mussulmans to circulate or 
to read the New Testament, and to join 
themselves, at their own absolute discre- 
tion, to the Christian congregations ; and 
as a practical proof that this is seriously 
meant, we see not only that thousands of 
copies of the Holy Scriptures are publicly 
offered for sale in the streets of Constan- 
tinople as well as in the provinces, and 
bought and read by Mussulmans, but that 
a number of Turks have formally gone 
over to the Christian church, and that 
some of them are even busy in the capital 
as ordained preachers or as simple evan- 
gelists. The American missionaries, as 
well as the emissaries of the English 
Church Missionary Society, and the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel, are 
working unmolested in the metropolis of 
the empire, as in the provinces, and sow- 
ing the seed of the gospel with full hands, 
both by word and writing. Even the 
Bedouin tribes of the wilderness may now 
be approached by the foot of the Chris- 
tian teacher. It is true that this new 
and wonderful freedom which is diamet- 
rically opposed to the principles of the 
Koran, that fundamental law of the Mo- 
hammedan, must at first make its way 
gradually, if it is to become valid through- 
out the immense territories of the empire ; 
and it is a fact, that beyond the walls and 
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the immediate environs of the metropo- 
lis, this religious edict of the Sultan’s 
has, by the power and obstinacy of the 
subordinate rulers, been reduced almost 
to a worthless letter. It is equally true 
that the whole Mohammedan world, in 
the well-grounded conviction that this 
law of religious freedom must give a 
death-blow to their entire political and 
social status, are in a state of profound 
agitation; and that, just as they have 
of late years been manifesting their old 
ingrained hatred of the Christians by a 
series of sanguinary outbreaks, so they 
are now preparing for another last and 
desperate struggle to defend their own 
existence. But still the wedge of the 
gospel has begun to penetrate the old, 
tough stock of the Mohammedan empire, 
and must at last rend it. The breach has 
been opened by the marvel-working hand 
of God in the seemingly impregnable 
wall, and never again can it henceforth 
be closed. The Turkish empire is open 
to the gospel ; and if now Constantinople, 
that northern gate of Islam, is opened 
actually, certainly the southern gate, 
Mecea, cannot long remain closed. 

Let us now traverse Egypt, whose ruler 
is so far from adhering to a policy of ex- 
clusion in regard to Christian missions, 
that he grants the native and foreign 
preachers and heralds of the gospel free 
passages on the State railways, and gra- 
tuitous cruises in his ships of war along 
the coasts of the Red Sea; and hence let 
us turn our eyes to that great continent 
of Africa, which has been almost hermet- 
ically sealed up till recent times. The 
maritime approaches to Abyssinia are 
open ; and in the interior of this remark- 
able country a revolution is at this mo- 
ment going on, which seems likely to af- 
ford to the Protestant missions, or, at 
any rate, to the free distribution of Bibles 
in the national language, a free scope ; 
such as similar movements have never 
before had. The coast from Cape Guard- 
afui, down the Somili coast, to where the 
possessions of the Imam of Muskit begin, 
have been trodden by the foot of the Eu- 
ropean traveller, if not yet by that of the 
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Christian missionary ; by which circum- 
stance a faint hope is afforded to the 
messenger of the gospel of being at last 
enabled to penetrate into this dark and 
desolate country. Over against the little 
isle of Mombas, where begin the Suahéle 
coast and the kingdom of the Imim of 
Muskit, one station has long been in the 
possession of the heralds of the gospel ; 
but exclusively, in the first instance, of 
the English missionary, for whom the 
British consul here obtained this peculiar 
privilege, while other Christian messen- 
gers of peace, as, for example, those of 
the Hermannsburger Mission, were rudely 
repelled. But the arm of God is not 
shortened, and the ears of the King are 
still open to the prayers of his servants. 
During the course of 1861, the privilege 
which had hitherto been accorded only 
to the English missionary, was extended 
by the Imam of Muskit to all the Chris- 
tian messengers of peace, without distinc- 
tion ; and all missionary societies are now 
at liberty to land upon the coast without 
molestation, and to carry the word of the 
Cross, though it may be not without in- 
curring great peril, right across the tribes 
bordering on the sea to the Gallas, and 
clean into the heart of Africa. On the 
other ha@d, it is well known how a road 
has been found out, explored, and laid 
open to the great inland lake of this con- 
tinent ; and what a vast, rich, and hope- 
ful field of labor for the missionary is af- 
forded by those noble regions in the cen- 
tre of Africa! Lower down, the first 
precursors of the Anglican University 
Mission (bishop Mackenzie and his com- 
panions) have ascended the Rovuma, have 
further to the south explored the Zambesi 
and the Shire, and are now preparing to 
found a Christian mission in the central 
part of Southern Africa. Lower down 
lie the English possessions. The whole 
of Eastern Africa is open. Southern Af- 
rica knows no longer any limits that can 
arrest the labors of the mission. On the 


blood-drenched field of martyrdom of 
Madagascar, the old enemy of the Chris- 
tians, Queen Ranavalona, is now laid in 
her grave, after having had to submit, 
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along with the anti-Christian party among 
her priests and with her idolatrous gran- 
dees, thata Christian prince might ascend 
the throne. On the western coast of Af- 

rica, from Cape Town even to the Dama- 

ras, the stations of the evangelical mis- 

sionaries of peace are already fixed, and 

our pioneers have even penetrated the 

territory of Orambo, on the borders of 
Portuguese Lower Guinea. The Portu- 

guese possessions have been occupied by 

Catholic missionaries. Around the vast 

Bay of Guinea, from the Gaboon, where 

the Americans have commenced a blessed 

work, to Cape Palmas, which was former- 

ly occupied by the Americans, one mis- 
sionary station comes close upon another, 

and the broad rivers, and, above all, the 

majestic Niger, convey from this side, 

also, the first precursors of the evangelical 
mission into the interior of the continent. 

From Cape Palmas to the Senegal and to 

the confines, is a field widely opened for 
missionaries, and thick sown with sta- 
tions. Again, Liberia and Sierra Leone 
have now become Christian countries ; 
yes, clear-burning lamps, whose light 

shines far out into the surrounding dark- 
ness. North Africa, with her bigoted 
Mohammedan population, has been brok- 
en up by the French conquest, and the 
occupation of Algiers. It is true, that 
for a moment an obstacle has been thrown 
in the way of the genuine Christian mis- 
sionary, by the command of the French 
Government; but the leaven of the gos- 
pel, which has been so wonderfully in- 
fused even here, will continue to work in 
spite of this obstacle. We can say, with 
calmness and confidence, that the whole 
of Africa is open to us, and that paths 
have been discovered into the very heart 
of the continent. 

We will now turn our eyes eastward. 
India and Ceylon are open from one end 
to the other ; and while we already see in 
Peshawur, on the north-western boundary 
of the British territory, bright gleams of 
evangelical truth shining into the land of 
the Affghans, the foot of the messengers 
of peace is already climbing across the 
Himalaya mountains, and reaching the 
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outposts of Thibet, while others are press- 
ing up the broad Brahmaputrian valley of 
Assam, and seeking the way towards Chi- 
na. Burmah is open; Siam is already 
occupied by the Americans ; Cochin-China 
contains widely-extended Romish mis- 
sions; and though these are enduring a 
sanguinary persecution, the French arm- 
ament is now preparing to open a passage 
thither, not only for Roman Catholic, but 
also for Protestant missionaries. The is- 
lands of the Indian archipelago are in the 
hands of Christian potentates. Borneo 
has striven to imitate the example of In- 
dia, and has risen up against ite foreign 
rulers, murdered the missionaries, and 
dispersed the infant Christian societies. 
It will yet, however, have to bear, like 
India, the recoil of the Divine justice, 
and have to open, more completely than 
before, a passage for the advance of the 
gospel. China, that mighty central 
power, is open, and missionaries are 
even now beginning to occupy an entire 
series of great cities in the interior, while 
the Tai-ping movement is sweeping away 
the old idolatry of the land as with a 
flood, and paving a way for the gospel to 
advance. Japan must, before many years 
have elapsed, share the lot of China. The 
servants of the Great King have by this 
time attained a firm footing on Japanese 
ground. Collisions will arise, war with 
the great maritime and commercial powers 
must follow, and the humbled realm must 
afresh open its doors to the crucified One, 
on whom it hasso long trampled. While, 
however, the wave of the Protestant mis- 
sions is thus incessantly rolling up from 
Southern Asia towards the North, the 
tide of a Graeco-Russian inundation is no 
less irresistibly moving downwards from 
North to South. 

We will now cast a single glance at 
the mainland of Australia, at New Zea- 
land, at the innumerable isles of the South 
Sea, right across to the western shore of 
America, and over the long meridian ex- 
tent of that continent, from the North 
Polar regions to the Land of Fire (Fuego) , 
and let us ask, Is there a single door still 
closed against us here? No doubt a ser- 
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vant here and there of the Great King’s 
must, down to a distant era, yield up his 
life occasionally under the murderous 
clubs of the South-Sea islanders or the 
Patagonians ; but the corpses of the slain 
lie in the open breach. We assert with 
confidence, that the length and breadth 
of the heathen world lie open to the mis- 
sionary, that he may enter. The old 
majestic hymn of jubilee begins to be re- 
alized before our eyes,—‘*Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of 
glory shall come in. Who is this King 
of glory?) The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your 
heads, O ye gatas; even lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. Who is this King of glo- 
ry? The Lord of hosts, he is the King of 
glory.’’—News of the Churches. 


MISSIONARY EFFORTS NOT IN VAIN. 


It were a great mistake to conclude, 
that where actual conversions have not oc- 
curred, the efforts of missionaries in such 
places have been in vain. It is by no 
means 80. A gradual yet powerful effect 
is nevertheless produced, and the way is 
prepared for the more successful harvest- 
man, who shall enter into the labors of 
his predecessors, and reap where others 
sowed. The missionaries in North India 
are much engaged in itinerating, and they 
agree in the testimony which they bear, 
that where education, European knowl- 
edge, and Christianity are the most wide- 
ly spread, there the minds of the people 
are the most shaken in their belief. It is 
in the more secluded districts that the 
preparation is less apparent, evidently 
owing to the paucity of means. Yet in 
such places the name of Christ is not 
wholly unknown ; even the women have 
heard something about Him. They talk 
of Him among themselves, and the way 
of the Lord is being prepared. 

Thus the missionary on his preaching 
excursions meets with very different re- 
ceptions: in one place he is welcomed, 
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in another reviled. In one village he 
finds an aged man, who has had in his 
possession an old tract which he had re- 
ceived some years before and carefully pre- 
served, and from which he has learned the 
way of everlasting life. In another place 
a remindar evinces a desire for information 
respecting the day of judgment, of which 
he hasheard. But too often, when Christ 
is preached, it is found to be, as of old, 
the stumbling-block. The missionary may 
discourse, and be heard with pleasure, on 
the goodness and majesty of God, on his 
existence and dominion ; but the Crucified 
One is a rock of offence. 


Some twenty miles from Mozufferpore, 
a missionary had the pleasure of meeting 
some pative Christian villagers, living 
jest as other villagers live—in the same 
primitive way. ‘‘The Lutheran mission- 
aries have here founded a church ; and 
here it was no small pleasure to see the 
Christians, in the midst of their heathen 
countrymen, worshipping God, and ob- 
serving the ordinances of the gospel. He 
preached to them,—a rude straw stool his 
pulpit, the Christians squatting on the 
ground about him in the openair. The 
first of this little band has endured much 
persecution. His hut was set on fire, and 
he wes driven from the village. Now 
they are not only living unmolested, but 
increasing in number, and raising a house 
of prayer, where they may assemble to 
worship the only true and living God.”’ 

But thus it is, that India presents at 
this moment a deeply interesting scene. 
From different centres missionary action 
is going forth, carried on by missionaries 
of different nations, languages, and 
churches, but all united in the one great 
object to lift up Jesue Christ in the midst 
of the poor perishing heathen, that He 
may draw all men unto Him; and ever 
and anon they come upon the traces of 
others who had preceded them in this 
blessed work of evangelization. 

Mongbyr is one of these centres, a large 
city, with its sixteen markets and numer- 
ous gay Hindu temples, distant from Cal- 
cutta about 300 miles in a north-westerly 
direction. From this point British mis- 
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sionaries have been penetrating into the 
districts of Purneah and Tirhoot, lying 
northward toward Nepaul. 

The mela (a fair) of Karagola was vis- 
ited during this excursion. The part of 
the country traversed seems never before 
to have seen a missionary, and is but 
rarely visited by Europeans. The people 
were almost as wild and savage as the 
tigers which abound in their jungles. 
Nevertheless, they heard with attention 
the message of peace. On one occasion a 
man said, ‘*Why has not the government 
sent us word of this religion before ?’’ 
And some would say, ** When government 
gives the order, we will all believe in 
Christ.’’ Itis a matter of unceasing sur- 
prise to the Hindus that the government 
evinces so little interest in the extension 
of the religion it professes, and they gen- 
erally conclude that there is some hidden 
and unworthy motive for the reticence 
displayed. 

The people are very ignorant. They 
are, however, very fond of singing. All 
day and night the missionary would often 
hear them singing the praises of Ram. 
On one occasion he was startled at hear- 
ing a Christian hymn sung bya boatman, 
who substituted the name of Huri (Krish- 
nu) for Jesus Christ. It afterwards ap- 
peared that he had learned it ten years 
before, when at Monghyr. However harsh 
and discordant we may think the music 
of the Hindus, they are very ford of it. 
The boatman sings as he floats down the 
river. Every one sings a morning hymn 
to his god. The whvle nation are singers, 
from the brahmin who chants the ‘‘ Bhagh- 
vat,’’ to the villager who only knows the 
best spot for his buffalo to graze. 

In one village the missionary was 
cheered by meeting withan oldman, whom 
the villagers considered mad because he 
had thrown away his gods, and would 
only talk about Jesus Christ. He asked 
to be told of the ‘‘fame of Jesus ;’’ and 
when it was explained to him how Christ 
was the only Mediator between God and 
man, and how by his atonement the vilest 
could be saved, and how God, for Christ’s 
sake, would pardon sin, he openly avowed 
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his beliefin Christ, and his determination 
to pray to God through him. Some of 
the bystanders made the oft-repeated de- 
mand, ‘*Show us Christ.’’ The old man 
sharply answered, ‘“‘Show me Ram.” 
Other instances of inquirers after truth 
came before the missionary during this 
journey ; and indications were apparent 
of the progress of a sentiment that idols 
are a vain thing, and that the gospel offers 
the only way of salvation. But the in- 
fluence of numbers is great, and many 
hesitate till they can see themselves sus- 
tained by a large body of adherents to the 
gospel, among whom they may find safety 
and encouragement. 

India is like a rich oriental jewel, which 
has fallen into a filthy pit. Many are 
trying to recover it. May the Lord hasten 
the glad moment, when, lifted up from 
the abominations in which it lies, and pu- 
rified and bright, it shall be placed in the 
diadem of Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords.— Home and For. Record. 


CANADA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. 


This Society held its fourth annual 
meeting in Montreal, C. E., January 31, 
1862. Its principal mission station is on 
the coast of Labrador, on Caribou Island. 
Efforts have also been made to form a 
second mission in the region of the Red 
River, in British North America. This 
mission is under the charge of Capt. Ken- 
nedy, who was a commander of one of 
Lady Franklin’s expeditions to the Are- 
tic regions. Preparatory explorations 
have been made and incipient steps taken, 
but the mission has not yet acquired per- 
manency and consolidation. 

The mission on Caribou Island is fully 
established. Its origin and history are 
extremely interesting. G. C. Car- 
penter,a pious young man, of Greenfield, 
Mass., engaged in the book selling busi- 
ness, being in poor health, made a sum- 
mer trip ina fishing vessel, four or five 
years ago, to Labrador, to obtain the 
benefit of its bracing breezes, and there, 
as a Christian traveller should do, spent 
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his leisure time in trying to invite the 
scattered inhabitants of the coast, to Je- 
sus. The anxiety of the children for ed- 
ucation, and of the grown population for 
books, papers, and religious meetings, 
was 80 great, and the entreaties made to 
him tosend them a teacher so urgent, that 
on his return, in the fall, he wrote to 
the American Board of Missions an elo- 
quent plea on behalf of Labrador as a 
missionary field, and urged that Society 
to take it up. It happened, about the 
same time, that a new Society was formed 
in Canada for the purpose of bringing the 
Christians of that country more directly 
into relation with foreign missions than 
could be accomplished through existing 
channels ; and this Society had written 
to the Secretaries of the American Board 
for counsel and information. The Board 
decided that it could not entertain Mr. 
Carpenter's application, inasmuch as it 
sent no missionaries to British America ; 
but called the attention of the new Soci- 
ety in Canada to this field of usefulness, 
and highly recommended Mr. Carpenter, 
who, however, had no intention of becom- 
ing a missionary to Labrador himself. 
‘The way seeming to be thus provideu- 
tially prepared, the Committee of the 
Canada Foreign Missionary Society in- 
vited Mr. Carpenter to visit Montreal ; 
and being as much satisfied with him 
personally as they had been with his let- 
ters and recommendations, concluded that 
he himself was the most suitable party 
that could be found to carry out the ef- 
fort which he had recommended. They 
therefore prevailed onhim to go to the 
Labrador coast for the summer season, 
with a view to explore and report upon 
its wants and prospects as a mission sta- 
tion. This he accordingly did, sailing 
from Newburyport early in June, 1858, 
in a fishing vessel, and exploring the coast 
from Blane Sablon to Forteau bay. This 
journey along the coast was accomplished 
with great difficulty, partly on foot, 
through tangled bushes and over rocks, 
and partly by means of small boats, from 
cove to cove ; there being no roads or con- 
veyances to connect the scattered settle- 
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ments, except in winter, when communi- 
cations are made by dog-teams over the 
snow. The result of this exploring tour, 
the record of which was exceedingly in- 
teresting, confirmed Mr. Carpenter’s pre- 
vious idea that Salmon Bay, near the 
mouth of Esquimaux river, was the most 
suitable region for a permanent establish- 
ment. This bay is visited annually by a 
great number of American fishing vessels, 
whose crews, numbering probably about 
500 men, have,for the three or four months 
epent on the coast, no opportunity for re- 
ligious services, except such as a mission 
station might offer. There are also two 
or three settlements in the immediate 
neighborhood of this bay, the permanent 
population of all of which retires into 
winter quarters up the Esquimaux river. 
It is also a good point for circulating 
books and tracts up and down the 
coast for a considerable distance. 

Mr. Carpenter returned in the fall, made 
a favorable report of the prospects for a 
mission, and was engaged by the Com- 
mittee to prepare himself through the 
winter, by study and otherwise, for 
going back in the spring of next year as 
missionary, to commence a permanent mis- 
sion station at the point selected. This 
he accordingly did, and sailed again in 
June, 1859, for the coast. Mr. Car. 
penter had previously explained to the 
Committee the necessity of erecting a 
mission house, which should combine 
three objects, namely ; a place of worship, 
a school room, and a missionary’s dwell- 
ing, with accommodations for receiving a 
few children as boarders, and also that 
the materials for this building must be 
sent from Canada, there being no timber 
nor other requisites on the coast. A 
house was accordingly prepared in Mon- 
treal, and shipped by schooner, accom- 
panied bya carpenter to put it up. Ow- 
ing, however, to various detentions, it 
arrived too late for completion that fall, 
and an early winter storm carried off the 
roof, so that Mr. Carpenter had to secure 
everything as well as he could for winter, 
and return without having completed his 
preparations for a permanent establish- 
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ment. The winter was spent by Mr. C. 
in interesting various churches, Societies 
and individuals, in the mission, and in 
studies preparatory to entering the min- 
istry, as also in a course of medical 
studies. In the spring of 1860 he was 
ordained to the ministry, in Zion church, 
Montreal. 

‘*At one of the previous meetings, on 
behalf of this Society, a lady, who had 
prepared herself to be a teacher by pass- 
ing through the Lower Canada Normal 
school, connected with the McGill College, 
Montreal, became deeply interested in the 
mission, and, after mature reflection, con- 
cluded to offer her services to it as a mis- 
sionary teacher for the destitute children 
of the Labrador coast, as well as to labor 
among the female population there. She 
stipulated, however, that her services 
should be gratuitous, seeing that her cir- 
cumstances enabled her to dispense with 
salary. This lady, coming from one of 
the most respectable families in the Chat- 
eauguay country, and possessing the re- 
quisites of devoted piety and a missionary 
spirit, was gladly accepted by the Com- 
mittee as an assistant to Mr. Carpenter 
in the teaching department, and the two 
missionaries, accompanied by a carpenter 
and sufficient materials to furnish the 
building, sailed from Montreal in a 
schooner, in May, 1860, which, after a 
tedious and dangerous passage, arrived 
safely in Salmon Bay. Everything was 
now pushed forward with as much ra- 
pidity as possible in a region where there 
are no mechanics, and where everything 
else is neglected for fishing, whenever the 
fish came upon the coast. The house, 
which had been erected on a beautiful 
little bay of Caribou Island, quite near 
the mainland, was completed. Its com- 
pletion, and the unfurling of the Bethel 
flag, was an era on the coast ; and great 
was the surprise of the people on board 
the steamers and other vessels passing 
through the Straits of Belle Isle that 
season, at the sight of objects so unex- 
pected.’? A number of students of Am- 


herst College, Mass., forming a scientific 
expedition, visited the Labrador coast in 
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the summer of 1860. These students re- 
sided, for a portion of the summer, at the 
mission station. Their residence at the 
station was a considerable benefit to it. 
A number of them being not only relig- 
ious, but imbued with a missionary spirit, 
the meetings were consequently charac- 
terized by peculiar interest, not only to 
those who led them, but to the inhabitants 
of the coast and fishermen from the ves- 
sels. 
‘“‘Ateach of Mr. Carpenter's visits to 
the coast, he took with him a very large 
supply of Bibles, good books, tracts and 
papers, as well as spelling and other school 
books, all of which were eagerly received 
by the shore population, who, generally 
speaking, earnestly desire improvement, 
and especially education for their chil- 
dren. The missionary, as he pleasantly 
remarked, controlled the entire literature 
of about two hundred milesof coast. The 
effect of this extensive distribution of re- 
ligious and other wholesome literature, 
where there was none of any kind before, 
cannot be easily estimated. 

‘*At the date of the latest advices from 
the mission in the fall of 1860, it had been 
concluded not to build a winter house up 
the Esquimaux River, which had been 
the original intention, but to make every 
thing as comfortable as they could, and 
remain in the mission house on the coast, 
which is considered by the shoremen as 
too much exposed to storms for residence 
in winter.” 

In the following year the health of Mr. 
Carpenter, broken by his arduous labors, 
‘was such as to convince him, as the sum- 
mer closed, that it was inexpedient for 
him to expose himself to the severity of 
the following winter at the mission. He 
says in his report— 

«The almost total failure (in the vicin- 
ity of the station) of the fisheries, upon 
which all the people depend, necessitated 
the removal of the children from the mis- 
sion school, and would prevent all others 
from attending, so that this important 
part of the work would not for the winter 
demand attention. Miss Brodie, with a 
heroism only in keeping with the entire- 
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ness and earnestness of her devotion to 
the Mission, felt quite willing to remain, 
and under such arrangements as should 
be pointed out, to maintain its interests 
during the winter. A deserted and di- 
lapidated hut was found, which the owner 
was willing to give for her residence ; this 
was taken down, boated to the interior 
settlement on the banks of Esquimaux 
River, and fitted up asa small, but safe 
and comfortable place to live, and to teach 
the children, who might in that more 
sheltered locality come from their own 
homes to her school.’’ 

Accordingly, the station at Caribou Is- 
land was closed, and Mr. Carpenter left 
the coast in October, for the purpose of 
spending the winter in the United States, 
He devoted himself to the study of med- 
icine, attending the medical lectures of 
Harvard University, and residing near 
Boston, and advocating the interests of 
his mission as opportunity offered. He 
hoped to return to his island home the 
present spring (1862), better prepared 
for the prosecution of his varied labors on 
the coast. 

In recounting the labors of the last 
year, Mr. C. says— 

‘Our heavenly Father knew the things 
that we had need of; in his good Provi- 
dence, the winter commenced very late, 
and was probably the mildest season ever 
known on the coast. Some fearful storms 
swept over our island home—fearful in 
their duration, the coldness of the tem- 
perature accompanying them, the power 
of the wind, the fury of the drift, and 
the extreme peril of exposure to them. 
Fortunately, however, we were always at 
home when they came on, and the mission 
house, with its new, strong roof, nobly 
withstood their fury. We often in such 
storms thanked God for the providence 
that swept away the first and unsafe 
roof, before the house was occupied, a 
disaster which delayed the work and 
saddened us all very much at the time, 
The travelling of winter is performed by 
means of raguettes or komatiks (dog 
sledges) over the bays, rivers and lakes, 


which with the Straits of Belle Isle, are 
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all frozen. With this travelling are con- 
nected the chief dangers and hardships 
of the season. The absence of all roads, 
the strangely monotonous appearance of 
the snow waste, over which we go, the 
distance between settlements, the short- 
ness of the days, the suddenness with 
which storms come up, and the thick 
driving snow which generally attends 
them, the ice in the early season closing 
in around the boat, or later rendered un- 
safe by unseen currents, all combine to 
bewilder and impede the traveller; in 
many such scenes of danger, a merciful 
hand interposed to keep me. When lost 
in the nights or travelling inan unknown 
district, when leaping from pan to pan 
of floating, half-formed ice in a wide bay 
and a winter night; when plunging 
through the ice on a cold morning, the 
mercury 15° below zero, and breaking a 
path by which I could wade to land, then 
I was guided, protected and delivered by 
Him who isa ‘‘Refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.’’ The only 
other serious trouble of the winter was 
the deprivation, for so many months, of 
fresh provisions, and this was at length 
relieved by venison, and a delicious taste 
of seal. 

‘The number of children at the board- 
ing school gradually increased from two 
to ten, as it became known on the coast, 
and the objections and prejudices of igno- 
rance against it were removed. The care 
and education of these children gave 
abundant employment for the winter. 
The distance to the Esquimaux River set- 
tlement, and to all other houses, was not 
80 great as to prevent me from visiting the 
people,and holding meetings among them, 
while our residence upon the island gave 
usan unexpected advantage. In komatik 
travelling, the ice of the bays is much 
preferable to the snow of the land, and is 
always followed if possible. The mission 
house is situated between two bays on an 
island, which at this point is narrow and 
level, and thus affords a convenient port- 
age for all dog-teams passing up and down 
the shore. This fact with the custom of 
universal hospitality peculiar to the coun- 
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try, gives us constant opportunities dur- 
ing the travelling season of seeing and in- 
fluencing many who could not be visited 
at their homes. By these visitors, too, I 
can send tracts and Bibles to the more 
distant parts of the coast. When the 
weather and the state of the travelling 
permitted, Sunday meetings were attended 
by the people in the vicinity of the station, 
who would oftén spend a large part of the 
day with us to hear reading or take away 
simple books to read at home. We felt 
especially grateful to God for an incident 
which occurred in the latter part of the 
winter to relieve that deprivation of social 
religious privileges, which, as months roll 
on without hearing another's voice in 
prayer, or scarcely a word of Christian 
sympathy, constitutes the greatest trial 
of our isolation. A young man connected 
with a trading establishment on another 
part of the coast, was making a pleasure 
trip along the shore, with komatik and 
dogs, and hearing of the mission, proceed- 
ed as far as the station. He proved to be 
an earnest member of an Episcopal church 
in Quebec, and the few days he spent with 
us, made an oasis in the spiritual desert. 
‘‘The work among the people still en- 
counters difficulties and discouragements. 
Foreign vessels still bring their cargoes of 
‘liquid fire,’’ and sailors from Christian 
lands set the example of profane swearing 
and Sabbath desecration. Ignorance, su- 
perstition, dependence upon empty forms, 
the love and practice of sins which the 
gospel forbids and the gospel minister 
must rebuke,—these combined with the 
many external difficulties of reaching the 
people, to render the work a slow one— 
disheartening, were not the word of our 
God sure to be fulfilled, though heaven 
and earth passaway. But I think some 
progress is made—there is a spirit of in- 
quiry in some cases manifested, which, 
with God’s blessing, may lead to an es- 
cape from the bondage of superstition and 
sin. In this work among the shoremen, 
I deem the mission school, by far the most 
important and hopeful department. This 


has numbered already fifteen scholars, and 
I am sure will increase as it becomes more 
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widely known and the circumstances of 
the people permit them to patronize it. 
Its plan is simply this; the children are 
boarded permanently at the mission house 
for a very small compensation—about 
three shillings per week. They are given 
up entirely to our care ; our aim is to keep 
them always busy—in play, work, or 
study, and thus impress upon them ideas 
and habits of industry and usefulness. 

The usual study hours are spent in the 
school room, fitted up with benches, black 
board, writing desk, and book shelves, 
while the long winter evenings are turned 
to good account around the kitchen fire 
in reading and talking. They are taught 
in the common branches—to read, write, 
and understand figures ; and in these they 
exhibit as much, proficiency as could be 
expected from ghjjdren entirely unused to 
discipline and to study. Of course, the 
Bible is daily read and taught in the fam- 
ily, and the Sabbath school, with its sim- 
ple lessons, its picture papers, and its 
precious hymns so peculiarly attractive to 
children in such a country, made a means 
of interesting and _instructing them in di- 
vine things. To this whole work of the 
care of the children,—and it involves no 
small amount of anxiety and toil,—Miss 
Brodie is most earnestly and untiringly 
devoted. But to see and hear these dear 
children, as they read in turn the morn- 
ing lesson of Scripture, or unite at the 
Sabbath school in ‘‘I have a father in the 
promised land,”’ or in ‘*icy mountains,’’ or 
‘‘missionary night,’’ and to discern evi- 
dences of thoughtfulness in regard to 
spiritual things, more than compensates 
for all that has been or can be endured 
in the work. The great sadness in con- 
nection with the school is, that so many 
are prevented from coming under or re- 
maining under its influences, on account 
of the inability of their parents to pay 
even the trifling amount asked for their 
board.”’ 


PROTESTANTISM IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The object of this communication is not 
so much to enforce the claims of South 
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America by reason of its destitution and 
neglect, as to furnish something for the 
encouragement of God's people, in a hasty 
exhibit of what little is being done for 
the native population, and what (in more 
extended measure) for the foreign immi- 
gration. And while it is too true that 
the church has fallen lamentably short of 
her duty towards South America, I think 
it may safely be said that most persons 
will be surprised to learn the following 
facts, which are obtained mostly from 
Mr. Richard Corfield, a useful and per- 
sistent agent of the British Bible Society, 
who has been engaged for some years past 
in distributing the word in different coun- 
tries of this continent. 

Our survey will begin with the trio of 
Guianas, on the northeastern coast. In 
British Guiana there are chaplains of the 
church of England, and missionaries of 
the London Society, as also of the Baptist 
and Wesleyan Societies, though I am un- 
able to state their number; the churches 
are flourishing, and a very important 
work is being done among the coolies and 
Caribs settled there. Of Dutch Guiana, 
also, details are lacking; but on the 
known fact that the Moravians are op- 
erating there, may be safely predicated 
the belief that God is being glorified, and 
souls brought to Christ. Over French 
Guiana spreads the dark pall of popery. 

In Brazil there is much to encourage. 
Romanism is the established religion, but 
there exists a very commendable degree 
of toleration. In Maranham, an impor- 
tant commercial city, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, a clergyman of 
the American Episcopal church was ex- 
pected to arrive during the autumn just 
past, and is, I presume, now on the 
ground, laboring as an itinerant among 
the natives along the Amazon. Going 
still further down the coast, we find Brit- 
ish chapels and chaplains at Pernambuco 
and Bahia. Scattered along the whole 
coast of Brazil, there are settlements of 
Germans to the number of more than 
70,000. There are laboring among the 
Protestant portion of these, a number of 
German Lutheran clergymen, and congre- 
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gations are organized at Victoria, Nuevo 
Friburgo, Petropolis, Juez-defora, San 
Paulo, Dona Francisca, and San Leopol- 
do. At the latter is a colony, originally 

composed of the ‘‘emptyings’’ of the 

German prisons, expatriated and colon- 

ized in 1815, now numbering some 35,000, 

and improved much every way; consti- 

tuting an industrious, thrifty and moral 

population, They have two Protestant 

pastors and three Romish. At Morro 

Velho, a mining establishment, with some 

300 workmen, there is a church and Eng- 

lish clergyman. To this list should be 

added five or six other points, with pas- 

tors. 

In Rio, are two ordained clergymen, 
Messrs. Simonton and Blackford, and by 
this time a third (Mr. Schneider), has 
been sent out to labor, at first among the 
Germans, but eventually and chiefly 
among the natives of the country. There 
is an English chapel and a German Lu- 
theran church at Rio, both prospering. 
The Protestants have a fine cemetery (as, 
indeed, they of necessity have at most of 
the large cities in these Romish countries) , 
and the British Bible Society has a de- 
pository. Through the efforts of three or 
four colporteurs, the British Bible Socie- 
ty has circulated in Brazil 15,000 copies 
of the Scriptures during the last five 
years, and our American Bible Society 
5,000 copies. In addition to these facts, 
I might, if it were prudent, give particu- 
lars calculated to show that the cause of 
Christ is prospering most remarkably 
among the native population. Let it 
suffice that pure Christianity has more 
than a foothold in this immense empire, 
whose territorial area is nearly one-fifth 
greater than that of our Union. Let us 
thank God that there are already tangible 
fruits from effort on the native mind, and 
none the less that so much is being done 
to prevent the stranger in a strange land 
from becoming heathenized, as is so often 
the case with Protestants who emigrate 
to Romish countries. 

In the narrow limits of Paraguay, no 
Protestant agencies are found. Here, it 
will be remembered, the Jesuits held un- 
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disputed sway for a century and a half— . 
fit preparation for the dictatorship of 
Francia, and his successor Lopez, the 
present dictator. The country, socially, 
politically, morally and spiritually, is 
Jesuitical—‘‘the slime of the serpent is 
over all.’? In the less populous but more 
liberal state of Uruguay, there is a very 
interesting colony of Vaudois, from the 
valleys where Protestantism had a being 
when Luther was singing Christmas car- 
ols in the old city of Eisenach, and long 
before, and doubtlesss with their faithful 
Vaudois pastor (Mr. Morel), these colon- 
ists are as faithful witnesses of the truth 
as those they have left behind them in 
the midst of papal Europe. The city of 
Montevideo is the capital of Uruguay, 
and here are to be found a British chap- 
lain and a German Lutheran clergyman. 
A station is springing up in the interior, 
and a pastor has arrived, or is soon to ar- 
rive, to take charge of it. An American 
Methodist is also expected to labor at this 
point among the natives. Of the Scrip- 
tures, some 4,000 copies have been cir- 
culated, and the depository of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Society sold 158 copies 
last year. 

Crossing the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, we arrive at Buenos Ayres, where 
we find a foreign population of 35,000. 
To supply the spiritual wants of these, 
there are a British chaplain, two Scotch 
Presbyterian clergymen, one American 
Methodist, and one German Lutheran, 
all having fine edifices and flourishing 
congregations. A church is being built 
for a third Scotch Presbyterian. Pene- 
trating to the interior, we arrive at the 
German colony of San Carlos, with one 
clergyman. 

The British Bible Society has a fine de- 
pository at Buenos Ayres, and a consid- 
erable circulation has been effected, 1,500 
copies having been sold in the city alone, 
by door distribution. The Methodist 


minister has circulated a good number of 
the American Society’s issue. 

Buenos Ayres is, without doubt, the 
least bigoted part of South America, and 
hence the most promising. An interest- 
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ing fact—the best schools of the country 
are those of the Protestants, and hence 
they attract many native children and 
youth, even from neighboring countries. 
In all of these, the Bible is a text-book. 

To the south lies bleak, barren, dreary 
Patagonia; ‘‘the caudal vertebra of the 
Andes,"’ with its hordes of brutal sav- 
ages, whose soil has been hallowed in the 
memory of the church by the martyr- 
blood of such noble men as Richard Wil- 
liams and Captain Gardiner, and more 
recently Captain Fell and his company. 
There is a mission at Sandy Point, with 
two catechists. Is it ‘‘a sort of pious 
Quixotism’’ to believe that that wilder- 
ness will yet blossom as the rose ? 

To the eastward of the Land of Fire 
(Terra del Fuego) are the Falklands, ‘‘a 
few dim and vozy islets away at the 
world’s end,’’ but not thereby shut out 
from the field of the church’s duty ; for 
does not her commission send her ‘‘to the 
uttermost parts of the earth?’’ At the 
port of Stanley there is an English chap- 
lain, and on Kepei Island a mission, in 
the charge of an English Episcopalian, 
assisted by four or five catechists, and 
supported by the Patagonian Missionary 
Society of England. 

‘Rounding the Horn,’’ and ascending 
the western coast, we arrive at long, nar- 
row Chili, the most priest-ridden country 
of the continent. The nation worships 
not Christ, but Mary. For the foreigners 
in Valparaiso, however, there are some 
agencies. In addition to a British chapel 
and chaplain, we find Rey. Mr. Trumbull, 
of the United States, at the head of a 
flourishing church, with about forty com- 
municants. Mr. T. is a respected, active 
and influential man, and his enterprise 
bears such tokens of the Divine blessing, 
that it may well be considered a light 
shining in a dark place. 

At Lota, 400 miles south of Valparaiso, 
there is an extensive English mining es- 
tablishment, and the Rev. Allen Gardiner, 
son of Captain Gardiner, the martyr, is 
acting as pastor to the operatives. his 
service, however, is temporary ; Mr. G.’s 
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among the Araucano Indians in the Rio 
Negro country. He is now acquiring 
their language. 

In Peru there is a British chaplain at 
Lima, and at Callao, on the coast, two 
clergymen, sent out by the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society. One of them, 
Mr. Swaney, has a small congregation. 

Bolivia and Equador may be colored 
on the map with the darkest shade.— 
Rome sits supreme there. 

In New Granada there is much ground 
for hope, though little apparent fruit 
may be expected until the fearful an- 
archy which has been so long desolating 
it comes to an end. The Granadians 
have fought nobly against their ecclesi- 
astical oppressors for thirty or forty 
years, and God will reward their sacri- 
fices and labors in giving them a religion 
that is elevating and civilizing—a Chris- 
tianity that is pure and holy. 

At Bogota, the capital, there has been 

a mission for five years ; but, owing mostly 
to the war, little has been accomplished. 
Its silent influence, however, has been 
great, and with the coming of peace will 
arrive its era of open and visible pros- 
perity. The writer administers, statedly, 
to a small congregation of Protestant for- 
eigners, and not without the blessing of 
God upon his labors. It remains with 
the church at home to decide whether 
the project of building a church here 
shall succeed. Several thousand copies 
of the Scriptures have been circulated, 
and .many other religious books. One 
book-store here is doing much better than 
would have been expected in time of 
war. At Carthagena, Rev. Mr. Mont- 
salvage, representing the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, has recently 
established himself, and in Panama a 
project is on foot to organize a Protestant 
congregation, with every prospect of suc- 
cess. 

Venezuela, like New Granada, has for 
several years been the theatre of a bloody 
civil war, and the social fabric seems to 
be in a state of disintegration. Its fate 
will be a speedy, national extinction, un- 
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forts, though very slight, have been made 
to introduce a pure Christianity; but 
they have been utterly defeated by the 
anarchial state of the country. If I mis- 
take not, an English bishop from the West 
Indies occasionally officiates in Caraccas. 
When the angel of peace shall show her 
stranger-face in Venezuela and New Gran- 
ada, the church may look for great things 
—perhaps that will be the era, long 
awaited, long prayed for, when ‘‘a nation 
shall be born in a day.’’ Deplorable as 
these civil wars are, the underlying 
causes involve the question of freedom of 
conscience and of worship. It is a battle 
between middle-age Romanism and mod- 
ern civilization; and while the contest 
has been a severe one, this quarter of a 
century past, the cause of liberty and 
progress has gained ground, and must 
ultimately triumph. 

Scattered over the country, then, we 
find about sixty ordained Protestant min- 
gisters, and there ought to be ten times 
sixty, for the demands of the field would 
fully justify the number. 

To conclude: 1. Let those who talk 
80 much about the unity of Rome, see an 
exemplification of true unity—*‘the unity 
of Spirit’’—in the Protestant churches of 
South America, laboring harmoniously, 
side by side, for the attainment of Onr 
great object—the glory of Jesus Christ 
in the conversion and sanctification of 
immortal souls—‘‘distinct as the billows, 
yet one, as the sea.’’ 2. Let the church 
lift up her voice to God in behalf of South 
America, and let her send her men of 
wisdom, experience, prudence, and, above 
all, piety ; and as sure as the promises of 
God she will add many a jewel to the 
diadem of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords.— W. E. Mac Laren, in For. Miss. 


MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The foreign missionary operations of 
the Church of Scotland are not extensive. 
Until very recently, aside from efforts for 
the Jews, they were limited almost en- 
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tirely to the support of three large edu- 
cational institutions in India, one at Cal- 
cutta, one at Madras, and one at Bombay. 
Within three years, two new stations 
have been taken, also in India, at Gyah 
and Sealkote, with more direct reference 
to ‘* having the gospel preached in the 
vernacular by European missionaries,’’ 
‘*in accordance,’’ the Committee say, 
‘* with the desire strongly expressed by 
the supporters of the mission.’”’ The 
whole European force of missionaries is 
but seven ; four or five years ago it was 
but three; so that there has been pro- 
gress of late. 

According to the last Report, present- 
ed in May, 1861, the Institution at Cal- 
cutta had 720 pupils. Its educational 
efficiency was said to be improved, but 
no conversions had taken place during 
the year. At Bombay, four converts had 
been recently baptized. The number of 
pupils in the male branch of the mission 
school was 306; in the female branch, 
96. At Madras, the number of pupils 
was 215; about twelve teachers were em- 
ployed, and ‘* to the regret of the Com- 
mittee, they are compelled to employ 
some who are not themselves brought 
under the influence of Christian truth.” 
The native church at Madras, with sev- 
enty or eighty communicants, is under 
the care of a native pastor. Since the 
previous report, four had been added by 
baptism. Two students of the seminary, 
licensed to preach the gospel by the Pres- 
bytery of Madras, were sent to Vellore in 
October, 1860, where they were engaged 
in the double work of teaching and 
preaching ; thus making this a new sta- 
tion, or out-station of the mission. The 
Committee say, in the conclusion of the 
Report : 

‘* From the statements as to the work 
at the different stations, it appears that 
the Institutions for imparting a Christian 
education to the natives are still main- 
tained at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
The preparation of young men for the 
ministry also occupies a large share of at- 
tention. The congregation of natives, 

under a native pastor, at Madras, con- 
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tinues to flourish; while instruction is 
given in the vernacular by native licen- 
tiates at Vellore, and by catechists and 
others elsewhere. In accordance with 
the desire strongly expressed by the sup- 
porters of the mission, both at home and 
in India, preparation is now making for 
having the gospel preached in the ver- 
nacular by European missionaries. For 
this purpose, your missionaries at Gyah 
and Sealkote are zealously cultivating an 
acquaintance with the language, and 
taking every method of acquiring famil- 
iarity with the feelings, habits and modes 
of thinking that prevail among the na- 
tives. The effect of their exertions will 
afterwards appear; and there is every 
reason to hope that, by these means, 
many now in darkness may be enlight- 
ened and converted to the Christian faith. 
But your Committee are constrained to 
express their extreme regret that the 
funds at their disposal are not such as to 
warrant such an extension of the mission 
as they earnestly desire. The church 
might be expected to make contributions 
for the foreign missions on a scale far be- 
yond that which has ever yet been 
reached. Instead of one European mis- 
sionary at Calcutta, one at Gyah, and 
one at Madras, with only two at Bombay 
and Sealkote, there ought to be at least 
three missionaries at every station. But 
although licentiates, thoroughly quali- 
fied, are prepared to enter the mission 
field, and the Committee are decidedly 
convinced that the number of mission- 
aries ought to be increased, they cannot 
take on themselves the responsibility of 
making additional appointments at an 
annual expenditure far exceeding that 
which the funds contributed by the 
church would enable them to meet. Some 
congregations contribute liberally, but 
there are still a considerable number of 
parishes in which no collection is made ; 
while the contributions from many par- 
ishes are very small—some being not more 
than from ten to fifteen shillings each, 
and a few even less. * * Unless our 
congregations can be induced, in many 
cases, to double or triple their contribu- 
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tions, it is impossible to place the mission 
on a proper footing.’’— Miss. Herald, 


EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY UNION 
[GERMAN] FOR CHINA. 


This Society is now in its twelfth year. 
It grew out of the visit of Giitzlaff to 
Germany in 1850. Dr. Krammacher has 
been, from the first, one of its leading 
members. It sustains two missionaries 
in China, (on the main land, not far from 
Hongkong,) Rey. Mr. Hanspach and Rey. 
Dr. Gocking. It has also one young 
man in a course of study, preparatory to 
engaging in the sameservice. ‘The organ 
of the Society, called the Evangelischer 
Reichsbote, is publisled in Berlin. 

The receipts amounted to 2,267 thalers, 
in 1860; while the expenses were only 
1,992 thalers. The balance in the treas- 
ury, January 1, 1861, was 1,780 thalers. 

Miss. Herald. 


LETTERS, &c., FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Burmah, 


Mavutmain.—J. Wane, Aug. 15, Oct. 5, 17, 
Nov. 7.—C. Bennett, Aug. 27, 30, Sept. 9, 
27, Oct. 18, Nov. 1, 16, 26, 29, Dec. 30, Jan. 
11, 28.—C. Hinparp, Oct. 8, 16, 17.—Mrs. H., 
Nov. 19.—J. M. Hasweut, July 11, Aug. 27, 
Sept. 26, Nov. 11, Jan. 14.—J. R. Haswect, 
Oct. 3, Dec. 10, 27, Jan. 30. 

Touncoo.—F. Mason, Aug. 21, 29, Sept. 2, 
17, 23 (2), 29, Oct. 18, 22, 23, Nov. 1(2), 4, 
12, Dec. 31.—Mrs. M., Feb. 4 j.—E. B. Cross, 
Aug. 17 (2), Sept. 10, 12, Oct. 19, 26, 31, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 25, Jan. 18.—M. H. Bixny, 
Aug. 20, Nov. 5, Jan. 7.—Mrs. B., Jan. 23. 

Rancoon.—J. Dawson, Aug. 29, Sept. 16, 
Oct. 15 (2), 16, Nov. 30, Dec. 13, Jan. 13.— 
E. A. Stevens, Sept. 30g Oct. 13, 17, 25, 28, 
Nov. 11, 13, 25, Dec. 10, 20, 25, Jan 13.—J. 
G. Binney, Oct. 14, Nov. 14, Dec. 26, Jan. 
15.—Mrs. INGALLS, July 29, Sept. 4, Nov. 11, 
13, Jan. 1.—Mrs. Knapp, Oct. 26.—D. L. 
Brayton, Jan. 17.—A. T. Rose, Jan. 11. 

Bassein.—H. L. Van Meter, Aug., Sept. 
4,9 (2), 10, 22, Oct. 5, 6, 25 j, Dec. 11, Jan. 
11.—Mrs. V. Sept. 3. 

Prome.—E. Kincain, Jan. 25.—T. 
Dec. 6. 

C, Tuomas, Sept. 30, Oct. 
14, Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, Jan. 29.—A. R. R. 
Craw ey, Sept. 2, 17, Nov. 6, Dec. 18, 24, 
30, Jan. 15,—Mrs. C., Nov. 12. 

Assam. 

M. Bronson, Aug. 27 (2), 28, Sept. 3 (2,) 
26, Oct. 20, 25, 30, Nov. 27, Dec. 15, Jan. 2, 
Feb. 1.—Mrs. B., June 29, Jan. 8.—W. Warp, 
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Sept. 8, 24, Oct. 9, 24, Dec. 10, Jan. 27.—Mrs. 


W., Aug. 22, Dec. 30. 
Teloogoos. 


L. Jewerr, Nov. 5, Dec. 14, Jan. 27, Feb, 
7.—F. A. Dovatass, Oct 16 (2), Jan. 27, 


Feb. 11. 
Siam. 


R. Tetrorp, Oct. 2 19, (2).—S. J. Smira 


Oct. 18. 
China. 


J. W. Jounson, Aug. 28, Oct. 17, 18, 20 
Jan. 27, Feb. 9.—H, A. 
Aug. 27, Nov. 9, Jan. 10.—M. J. Knowxron, 
July 26, Aug. 14, Sept. 20, 30 (2), Nov. 7, 8, 
Lorp, Oct. 26, 27, Dec. 20.—H. 


$0, 31, 


20.—E. C. 
Jenkins, Oct. 16, Nov. 3. 
France. 


A. Dez, Dec. 18, Feb. 7, Mar. 20, April 25. 


—V. Levoivs, Jan. 17, April 24. 
Germany. 
G. W. Leumann, Novy. 23. 


DONATIONS, 
Receivep APRIL, 1862. 


Maine, 
Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Brooklin, ch., Fem. 
F. M. Soc. 15; Calais, Ist 
ch., of wh. 5.20 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., 17.01; Baring, ch. 26- 
-12; North Livermore, ch., 
Polly Richardson 4; 
New Hampshire. 
Great Falls, ch. 20; Lyme, Ap- 
pleton and Susan W. Belknap 
2; Rindge, Mrs. A. P. Abbott 
3; Coos, E. J. Alger 2.88; 
New London, Master Geo. 
Brown, for Testament for 
heathen child, 25 cts.; 
Vermont, 
Shaftsbury, ch. and soc. 
Massachusetts. 
Lynn, Dea. Jonathan Bacheller 
150; Holliston, Dea. John 
Parker 7; Waltham, ch. 28; 
Dorchester, North ch. 45; 
Miss A. Morrill 2; Mass., 
“At Home” 2; Oakdale, Mrs. 
Joseph White 2; Holyoke, 
Alexander Day 3.50; Salis- 
bury and Amesbury, ch. 50; 
Princeton, a friend 10; D. H. 
Gregory 3; Newton Corner, 
ch., Hl. N. Hyde tr., 15; 
Newton Centre, Ist ch., Rev. 
H. B. Hackett, D.D. 5; Ply- 
mouth, Miss Abigail B. Jud- 
son, for Burman Mission, of 
wh. 50 is for distrib. of Bi- 
bles, 100; Conway, ch. and 
cong. 13; Newburyport, Ist 
ch. 23; South Abington, ch. 
25; Medford, Ist ch. 13; 
Connecticut. 
Preston, John Woodmansee, de- 


74.13 


28.15 


11,00 


496.50 


ceased, per M. G. Smith, 2; 
Waterford, ch. 84 

Baptist State Convention, W. 
Griswold tr., Plainville, ch. 
7.17; Rev. David Wright 5; 
Eunice Goddard, for Burman 
Mission, 25; 


10.00 


37.17 


New York. 


Hamilton, Ist ch., Elisha Pay- 
son tr., of wh. 10 is fr. Wm. 
W. Walker, 56; Madison Uni- 
versity, Soc. of Inquiry, Owen 
Williams tr., 5.70; Potsdam, 
ch. 6; Elmira, Ist ch., 5. R. 
Van Campen tr., 55.87; Mt. 
Washington, Rev. and 
Mary Dakin 15; Vernon, ch. 
8; Forestville, ch. 21; Mari- 
on, Sab. Sch., to sup. nat. 
prs., care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 59.20; 
Rochester, German ch, 10; 
August H. Koopman, 3 yrs., 
deceased, to purchase a Bible, 
to be used ina Sabbath School 
in Burmah, 1; Turin, Mrs. 
Adah Davenport 20; 

Madison Asso,, R. Smith tr., 
Madison, ch. 18; Eaton, ch. 


3; 
Hudson River North Asso., 
Newtonville, ch. 20; Hudson, 
ch. 22.93; Albany, Hamilton 
st. ch. 5; Schodack, ch. 10- 
.27; Cohoes, ch. 4; Halfmoon, 
Istch. 10; per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, 

Saratoga Asso., Gloversville, ch. 
56; Galway, 2nd ch. 12.25; 
per Rev. 0. D., agent, 

Hudson River South Asso., M. 
E. Kingman 25; Williams- 
burgh, Ist ch. 20; New York 
city, C. T. Evans 5; lst Ward 
Mission 1; J. Warren 5; 
Haarlem, ch. 20; a friend 1; 
Port Chester, ch. 6.75; per 
Rey. 0. D., agent, 

New York Asso., Brooklyn, 
Central ch., per Rev. O. D., 
agent, 

New York city, King st. ch., per 
Rey. O. D., agent, 


72.20 


68.25 


New Jersey. 


Newark, 5th ch. 

West N. J. Asso., Bridgewater, 
2nd Cohansey ch. 5; Trenton, 
Central ch. 47.75; Ist ch. 20; 
Mullica Hill, ch. 15; per 
Rev. J. French, agent, 

East N.J. Asso., Newark, North 
ch. 10; Morristown, Miss. 
Soc. 9.16; Bergen, ch. 10; 
per Rev. 0. Dodge, agent, 


87.75 


29.16 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, a friend, for Bur- 
man Missions, 200; Spring- 
field, Rev. Wm. Jones 5.36; 


Condersport, Mrs. M. A. Jones 


— 47.17 


-—— 131.91 


Donations. 191 
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206.36 


1; 

Philadelphia Asso., Philadel- 
hia, Tabernacle ch. Mrs. 
oper 1; llth ch., Joseph 

Keen 10; Colerain, ch. 1; 
Chestnut Hill, M. A. Hydrick 
1.50; per Rev. J. French, 
agent, 13.50 
Abington Asso., Blakeley, ch. 
21; Bethany, ch. 6; Lenox, 
ch. Glenwood, 4.38; per Rey. 

J. F., agent, 

Bradford Asso., Alba, ch., Rev. 

E. Loomis, per Rey. J. F., 

agent, 


31.38 


48.03 


—— 299.27 


Ohio. 


Painesville, ch., of wh. 9.58 is 
mon. con. and 1.42 fr. Sab. 
Sch., mon. con., 11; Lima, 
ch. 2.09; Twinsburgh, ch., to 
sup. nat. Karen pr., 6; Nor- 
walk,ch., mon. con. 36; Gran- 
ville, ch., of wh. 12 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., 21; 

Scioto Asso., Lancaster, ch. 10; 
Seneca Asso., Tiflin, ch. 1.75; 
Meigs Creek Asso., Newport, 
ch. 12; Mohican Asso., Ash- 
land, ch. 1; per Rev. H. Da- 
vis, agent, 


76.09 


24.75 


100.84 


Indiana, 


Indianapolis Asso., Indianapo- 
lis, ch., per Rev. 5. M. Os- 
good, agent, 

Union Asso., Veals’ Creek, ch., 
of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. P. H. 
Evans, tow. sup. of nat. prs. 
in Burmah, per Rev. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

Akron, N. C. Hale, per Rev. S. 
M. O., agent, 

White Water Valley Asso., Po- 
sey, ch., per Rev. S. M. 0., 
agent, 

Laughery Asso., Lawrenceburg, 
ch., per Rev. 5. M. 0., agent, 

Spring, ch., Sab. Sch. 40 cts.; 
Ellen Branch 50 cts.; A. Me- 
Callen 10 cts.; per Rev. S. M. 
O., agent, 


1.51 


Illinois. 


Carrolton Asso., Carrolton, ch., 
Rey. J. Bulkley, D. Pierson 
and Thomas Hobson, 5 each, 
15; J. Bowman 3; A. Bow- 
man 1; Cash 1; Coll. 5; to 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. H. L. 
Van Meter, Bassein, Burmah, 
per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 

Chicago, Asso., Barrington, ch., 
per Rey. S. M. 0., agent, 

Dixon Asso., Sterling, ch., per 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, Edi- 
na Place ch. 50 cts.; Plain- 
field, ch., tow. sup. of nat. 

r., care Rev. D. L. Brayton, 
goon, Burmah, 8.50; per 


25.00 
3.00 
3.00 


29.32 


Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, 
Cherry st. ch.; per Rev. 8. M, 
0., agent, 

Illinois River Asso., Kewanee, 
ch. 6.75; Galva, ch. N. 8. 
Palmer 5; per Rev. 8. M. 0., 
agent, 

Nine Mile Asso., Chester, ch. 5; 
Sparta, ch., of wh. 15 is fr. 
Mrs. C. L. Coulter, Marissa, 
and 10 fr. L. A. C. Brown, to 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. B. C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 
25; per Rey. S. M. O., agent, 

Ottawa Asso., Granville, ch., 
per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Arcade, Cynthia C. Southwick, 
per Rey. 0. Dodge, agent, 


9.00 


10.00 


11,75 


Michigan. 
Grand River Asso., Palo, ch. 


Otter Creek, ch. 

Cedar Valley Asso., Cedar Falls, 
ch., Rev. C. E. Bailey, per 
Rey. 5. M. Osgood, agent, 


Minnesota. 


Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, 
ch. 3; Belle Piain, ch., Rev. 
M. Heath 1; per Rev, 8S. M. 
Osgood, agent, 


Wisconsin, 


Central Wis. Asso., Waupacca, 
ch., per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Janesville Asso., Clinton, ch., 
per Rev. 8S. M. 0., agent, 

La Fayette Asso., Monticello 
Prairie, ch., per Rey. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

Lake Shore Asso., Raymond, 
Danish ch. 8; Racine, Har- 
mony ch., J. Humphrey 5; 
per Rev. S. M. U., agent, 


5.00 
9.00 


7.00 


13.00 


Kentucky. 


Lexington, Ist ch., Miss Louisa 
Robinson 


Legacies. 


Rutland, Vt., Polly Allen, Ezra 
Edson, Exr., per Rev. Fran- 

cis Smith, 

Boston, Ms., Margaret D. Bald- 

win, E. C. Emerson, Trustee, 100.00 
Roxbury, Ms., Mary Richards, 
Alpheus Trowbridge, Exr., 
Connecticut, Polly Baldwin, per 
W. Griswold, 
Penningtonville, Pa., Mrs. Eli- 
za Jones, per Rey J. French, 
agent, 


400.00 
47.35 


[June, 1862, 


4.00 


—— 34.00 


2.00 
$1,893.69 


—— 605.35 
$2,499.04 


4 
| 
30.00 
5.00 
—— 101.75 
10.00 
Iowa. 
2.00 
1.00 
— 3.00 
9.00 
| 
2.71 
14.10 
1.00 


